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INSPIRATION. 





BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 





From an unpublished Manuscript. 





Whate’er we leave to God, God does, 
And blesses us; 

The work we choose should be our own, 
God lets alone. i 


If with light head erect I sing, 
Though all the muses lend their force, 
From my poor love of anything, | 
The verse is weak and shallow as its source. 


But if with bended neck I grope, 
Listening behind me for my wit, 
With faith superior to hope, 
More anxious to keep back than forward it, 


Making my soul accomplice there 
Unto the flame my heart hath lit, | 
Then will the verse torever wear,— 
Time cannot bend the line which God hath 
writ. 


i Floats in revigw before my mind, 
And such true love and reverence brings, 
That sometimes I forget that I am blind. 
But now there comes unsought, unseen, 
Some clear, divine clectuary, 
And I who had but sensual been, | 
Grow sensible, and as God 18, am wary. 
| 
I hearing get who had but ears, 
And sight, who had but ¢yes before, 
I moments live who lived but years, 
And truth discern who knew but learning’s | 


lore. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 





BY EDWIN MORTON. 





He dreamed that Heaven should come to Earth, 
And ceaseless toiled, the day to view. 
O’erborne, he sank before its birth, 
And Jo! to him the dream is true. 
O weary heart! O weary hand! 
No more the anxious strife renew, 
A Power above the vision planned, 
And Heaven on Earth is come to you. 


Sweet May returns: with leaf and flower 
The garden of his love expands. 
Rewarding Autumn brings her dower, 
But gives the fruit to other hands. 
O! blest is he, and ever blest, 
Who patient sows where others reap 
And ever ripening fields shall best 


His ever growing memory keep. 


Miscellany, 
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Lonpon, May 26. 
I have just been, in company with Mr. Evarts of 
New York, and Mr. Adams, son of our Minister, 
to Cambridge University. Nothing could be more 


- remarkable to an American than walking through 


these old colleges, courts and streets, which repre- 
sent remote generations. I had much the same 
feeling as I should expect to have if walking in 
the subterrene passages of Nineveh. Through 
old gateways built by Edward III. or Queen Ann, 
into gardens where stand trees planted by Milton, 
through courts where Newton experimented on 


| echoes to learn the laws of sound, one passes as 
in a dream. The present century floats out of 


sight, and a N. Y. Tribune which I began to read 


in one of the chapels, was such an anachronism, 


that I put it aside. I never was a worshipper of 
antiquities,—have even recognized a degree of wis- 


dom in the New York l!egislator’s remark, that he 


' would not give more than $5 per cord for Noah’s 


I hear beyond the range of sound, 


I see beyond the range of sight, 


New earths and skies and seas around, 
And in my day the sun doth pale his light. 


A clear and ancient harmony 


Pierces my soul through all its din, 
As through its utmost melody,— | 
Farther behind than they—farther within. 


More swift its bolt than lightning is, 


Ark, if it was on sale; but the shadows of true 
and great men do weave a spell around one which 
Cambridge is completely enfolded 
Newton, Bacon, Milton, 


is irresistible. 
in such associations. 
Byron, Pitt, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Maurice, 
have sanctificd those rooms and walks. One reads 
here Milton’s Sonnets and Lycidas in his own and 
his daughter’s hand writing, and sees the original 
Magna Charta of King John. Not the lowest 
thrill came to me when, walking through an ex- 


Its voice than. thunder is more loud, 
It doth expand my privacies 


To all, and leave me single in the crowd. 


quisite road or aisle with columnar lime-trees arch- 


| ing above, I was told that it was the same men- 


| tioned by Tennyson, in In Memoriam as that 


| through which he so often walked with his poet- 


It speaks with such authority, 


With so serene and lofty tone, 


That idle Time runs gadding by, 
And ieaves me with Eternity alone. 


Then chiefly is my natal hour, 
And only then my prime of life, 
Of manhood’s strength it is the flower, 
’T is peace’s end and war's beginning strife. 


’T ‘hath come in summer’s broadest noon, 

By a grey wall or some chance place, 
Unseasoned time, insulted June, 

And vexed the day with its presuming face. 


brother; and that this Chapel in Trinity College is 
is the same described in The Princess, in 
which the maidens assembled alone. 
ality itis bachelors who there assemble; and in- 


deed since I have seen how very elaborate are the 


Only in re- 


_ barriers for preventing any irruption of ladies in- 


to these cloistered halls and walls, I havea no- 


tion that Tennyson’s dream of those where man 


| was not admitted was but an inverted picture of 


these. Whilst we were sitting in one of the Halls, 


| a Fellow of Trinity came in with gown and flat 
, hat, and lighting his cigar, said gravely, “ Would 


you believe it, F? Just now as I was reading and 


_ smoking in the Trinity Garden, there came in no 


Sach fragrance round my couch it makes, 
More rich than are Arabian drugs, 

That my soul scents its life and wakes 
The body up bencath its perfumed rugs. 


Such is the Muse—the heavenly maid, 

The star that guides our mortal course, 
Which shows where life’s true Kernel’s laid, 

Its wheat’s fine flower, and its undying force. 


She with one breath attunes the spheres, 
And also my poor human heart, 
With one impulse propels the years 
Around, and gives my throbbing pulse its start. 


I will not doubt forever more, 
Nor falter from a steadfast faith, 
For though the system be turned o’er, 
God takes not back the word which once he 


saith. 


I will then trust the love untold 
Which not my worth nor want has bought, 
Which wooed me young and woos me old, 


And to this evening hath me brought. 


My memory I'll educate 

To know the one historic truth, 
Remembering to the latest date 

The only true and sole immortal youth. 


Be but thy inspiration given, 
No matter through what danger sought, 
I'll fathom hell or climb to heaven, 
And yet esteem that cheap which love has 


bought... 


-_-_—- -- —- 


Fame cannot tempt the bard 
Who’s famous with his God, 
Nor laurel him reward 
Who hath his Maker's nod. 
wit re ¢wsoe oe —-—— 


For the Commonwealth. 


TO A LADY ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


—_ -_—— 


There needs no calendar 
Save the revolving vear, 
To tell thy thousand friends 
Whose birthday is so near; 
For blossoming roses in their prime 
Bemind us yearly of the time. 


Then shine the longest days, 

And scarcely night between 
Drops her thin starry veil 

Over the summer scene, 
The sweetest birds are singing then, 
And joy dwells :u the hearts of men. 


May’st thou the blessing share 
That June forever brings, — j 
Mounting through grief and care 
To happy higher things, 
As climbs the Summer up the way 
Through dreary April, fickle May. | 


. less than three ladies! 


| a glimpse of crinoline quite refreshing. 


Now you know thatI am 
not unwilling to tolerate the existence of that sex, 
F.; but that three of the same should come into 
that garden!’’ Next day we had spent the whole 
morning walking about the colleges and grounds; 
and whilst we were in the library, in walked the 
three blodming crinolined roses. Then I saw that 
from the eyes of the bachelors the old books, busts 


manuscripts,and all faded away, and they found 


And I 
heard several tongues murmuring over certain sug- 
gestive verses of The Princess. Inthe strength 
of this I got two or three of the Fellows together 
and took up the burthen of Antioch, and prophe- 
sied that the day would come when bright girls 


would trip through those halls, and study in those 


alcoves, and stand chalk in hand by the black- | 
boards! A few ominous shakes of the head, and | 


fingers touched to the foreheads, and silence, were 
the responses to this: they evidently regarded me 


as a walking lunatic asylum. And I, on my part, 


remembered how Coleridyve spoke of Wordsworth’s | 


“unsexual mind,” and doubted much if it did not 
take a saint’s heart to make such a great mind. 


Which observation, however, now that I think of | 
it, turns my pleasantay into a gravity which | 
would be little justified to one who saw the merry | 


groups of students and maidens crowding the 
bridges and slopes about the beautiful streamlet, 
when the twenty boat-clubs with music and ban. 


ners were passing in procession after their races. | 
| After all there is much education going on out- 


side of College walls, and women will not be de- 
nied their own professorships. 

There are here some twenty colleges, all differt- 
rent in every regard. They have each its own li- 
brary, course of study, professors, &c.; and a col- 
lege may be in debt, may fail and cease, and the 
University have nothing to do with it. The Col- 
leges are all as different as Yale from Harvard. 
This is a poor College—that a rich one. Here 
classics predominate—there mathematics. 


the American question was pretty fully and very 
freely discussed. I had learned before going, that 
the general opinion at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, was adverse to the North. Much of this 
at the latter University is owing to the unwearied 
efforts of Rev. Charles Kingsley, who has lectured 
and written and talked on the side of the South- 
ern oppressors until many of his once earnest 
friends, such as Hughes and Dicey speak of him 
as a “lost leader.” Kingsley’s only regret now is, 
thathe once wrote such a book as “Alton Locke.” 
He has given up his former brave testimonies for 
Justice and Humanity, for a chaplaincy to the 
Prince of Wales and a reception amongst the 
aristocracy. But, poor man, none love him now, 
and not even his new companies will trust him far. 
Still he has managed to stifle the sympathy with 
the cause of freedom, whenever it began to. rise 
near him. That he knows itis the cause of Lib- 
erty in America that he opposes, is shown by 
many facts; amongst others by this, that he per- 
suaded Macmillan not to publish Cairnes’ book, 
which is written entirely in the interest of Human 
Rights and not in that of any party. . 

But nevertheless, we have strong and earnest al- 
lies at Cambridge. The celebrated Dr. Whewell, 
their greatest manand their President, of whom they 
are justly proud, is very outspoken in our favor. I 
found also a warm friend of America in Afr. 
Stephen, Fellow of Trinity Hall, who by the way 
gves in June to America, for a visit of a few 
months. But I was particularly pleased with a 
Mr. Faweett, who lately stood for Parliament and 
was nearly elected, and who will doubtless suc- 
ceed at the next election. By a strange accident 
he is blind; but no man of his age that I have 
seen in England, has a clearer mind or a wider 
knowledge of the living questions of his age. 

But Iam more and more. amazed the longer [ 
stay in England, at the ignorance of men other- 
wise cultivated concerning our affairs. Maps are 
published which put Springfield in Kentucky, and 
Nashville in Missouri. The other evening I was 
walking in Hyde Park, with Thomas Carlyle, who 
has written and said much about slavery; and 
when [ told him of a certain Captain Brown,whom 
I had known in Virginia, and who had beaten one 
of his negroes to death; that the fact was gener- 
ally known,but that the men had not been tried be- 
cause only negroes who are incompetent witnesses 
saw the murder, he paused on the path with aston- 
ishment and an utterance of indignation. Even 
he did not know these things which have beer oc- 
curing for a century! Whilst we were walking 
further we were joined by a gentleman of social, 
and literary eminence, who informed us that he 
had just heard that Hooker was a prisoner. “One 
would think,” said C., “that the Americans would 
have learned by this time, that a military man 
must be bred to his work like any other man who 
can do any work,” The other eminent gentleman 
said, ‘They don’t seem to have learned that o 
either side. Hooker, it seems, is only a lawyer, 
and Stonewall Jackson a parson!”” The man who 
said this, I believe, is a leading writer for the press 
of London! 


and muslins; throngs the dusty halls and rooms 
where the Seniors hold their receptions; talks over 
the oration and the poem; criticises the poet and 
the orator; promenades the shady walks among 
the old buildings; and in short enjoys to the full 
the one great gala day of the College year. 

Why should we not seize this occasion, when so 
many warm hearts glow with the love of their 
Alma Mater, and a just pride in what she has ac- 
complished, to bring before the readers of the 
Commonwealth some facts touching the condition 
of Harvard College? 

We shall not need to make any explanation of 
what this College is, nor how it differs externally 
from the University at English Cambridge, which 
our correspondent has described. There are but 
few among our readers who do not know that this 
is the oldest College in the country, that it receives 
young men fora perlod of four years, and_gives 
them more or less instruction, by means of recitas 
tions chiefly, but also by lectures, in the ancient 
and modern tongues, the mathematics and the sci- 
ences; that it is open to all sects and conditions of 
men, but excludes women, and is extremely 
averse to receiving negroes; that its Professors and 
Tutors are partly famous, partly obscure, but all 
learned; that it is in a special manner under the 
guardian care of the State, and is rapidly increas- 
ing its means and opportunities for usefulness. 


Our purpose rather is to, state briefly what has 
been done here in the four years’ period, what 
changes are proposed, and with what view; and to 
inquire if there is need of anything farther to 
place the College where it ought to stand,—at the 
very height of scholarship in America. In doing 
this we shall assume the importance of scholarship 
in itself; we shall not go through a long dialectic 
to prove that learning cannot be dispensed with in 
any country, least of allinafreerepublic. ‘There 
are some things which this Court may take for 
granted,” said Chief Justice Marshall to a young 
lawyer, who was explaining the nature of fee sim- 
ple. 
and a half, cherished education as their dearest 


Among a people who have for two centuries 


privilege, we may safely take for granted that it 
has a real and high value, and the greater yalue, 
as it becomes more advanced and abstruse. 

Yet, profoundly as this truth has impressed it- 
self upon the public mind in New England, and 
even inthe West, it is not practically so much re- 
We 
large class of profound schol- 


spected as one would at first imagine. 
have no very 
arsnor even of respectable scholars, as the word 
would be used in Europe, nay, more,~it is even 
doubtful if we ever can have them until we make 
great changes in the old mode of collegiate instruc- 
tion and examination. 

Every graduate of a half dozen years will re- 
member how extremely lax and defective the sys- 
Up to 1857 or 1858, this was 
the method pursued,—certain requirements for ad- 


tem was in his time. 


mission to the Freshman Class were set down in 
the College catalogue, but the examination by no 
means tested the student’s knowledge of those sub- 
jects. Once in College, the matter was still worse. 
Not unfrequently an instructor would be found 


to drill his classes in the books read,—we remem- 





But the ignorance of the English is being grad- 
ually dispelled [ hope. Every month brings some | 
work from the press which is eagerly sought and 
read. Messes Ludlow and Hughes’ noble work on | 
the United States and Kansas Histories made a 
deep mark, and now Rey. Baptist Noel issues a | 
work upon “Freedom and Slavery in the United 
States,” which gives our ordinary statistics in a 
simple way that will largely enlighten the Eng- 
lish public. The latest work of this kind, and ono 
destined to produce a sensation upon both sides of | 
the Atlantic,is that of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, 
who has just published the Diary of her sojourn 
It is tremendous, 
than Uncle 


upon an Alabama plantation. 
and many think it more telling 
Tom’s Cabin. 
Lonpon, May 29. 
The secessionists here are very active. It was 
old Latimer, I believe, who in preaching to some 
young ministers gave them as their model the 
devil, who, he said, had the largest parish and 
never neglected any part of it for a moment. 


Surely a friend of the cause of liberty in America 





| might well take as his model for activity Masor, 
| 

| Maury and others who are here, and who are leav- 
ing no stone unturned to accomplish their end— 


ber many such at Cambridge,—but generally the 
recitation room could testify to very little knowl- 
edge imparted by the teacher or received by the 
pupil; and when, at the end of the term, the semi- 
annual examination came round, it was simply the 
dull farce of the recitation room multiplied by 
twenty. These examinations were for the most 
part oral,—they were made in the presence of gen- 
tlemen of more or less acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, who had the right to mark every pupil accord- 
ing to their own very imperfect idea of success in 
recitation. Consequently, college rank, which ought 
to be a subject of pride and honor among young 
men, grew to be a jest. Men rose to the first places 
in their class to whom the name of scholar could only 
be applied by Quixotic courtesy; a glib tongue, a 
careful study of a professor’s weak points, or, in 
the last resort, a committee man’s fortunate blun; 
der, has carried many an empty youth into the 
coveted “first eight.” 
done, and a worthy ambition often excited, but we 


Of course, justice was often 


think the memory of many graduates will bear us 
out in saying, that the best scholars of the class 
were seldom those so recorded in the college books ; 
and this, not through the fault of any one man, or 





the recognition of the South, and the raising of the 
| blockade for the sake of cotton. They bribe bands 
and orchestras to play Dixie,—a tune which is 


well known here, whereas no one has ever heard 
‘the “John Brown song.” The other day I ob- 
' served in the omnibuses a large placard with the 
English flag, and that of the Confederate States 
united. That of the Confederates had the cross 
made obliquely on it, so as the more nearly to re- 
| semble that of England. 
Americans disgust 
ence to slavery, asinvolved in the struggle. The 
| secessionists are quite eager to hold up such asses 


as Cornell Jewett as representative Americans. | 


, He is here now, writing to distinguished statesmen 
| and begging them to interfere to save the majority 
'in America who are peace men, from the tyranny 
of the administration and the minority who are in 
power. 
The nobility are,as you know,against us; and so 
| great is the disposition in all classes to trackle to 
| them, that many professed abolitionists are glad 
enough to find excuses in our errors, and in such 
| Americans as I have named, to oppose our cause. 


Meanwhile many of our | 
people by their indiffer-— 


| set of men, but of a vicious systein. 

Thanks to the younger members of the Faculty 
| at Cambridge, this system has been for five or six 
years gradually giving way to a better. The first 
| step was to make the examination for admission 
more rigorous. No more was nominally required, 
, but care was taken to test the student’s knowledge. 
| The number of rejected increased; still more the 
| number of ‘‘conditioned,”-—those who had failed to 
| pass in all the studies, vet were not entirely rejected. 
In some recent examinations, the number of this 
latter class has been full two-thirds, we believe, of 
all the candidates: and in one examination, out of 
one hundred and seventy-five who offered them- 
‘selves, thirty-three, or nearly twenty per cent., 
| were rejected. This was in itself a great step, 

and has done much to bring up the standard of 
| scholarship in the preparatory schools. 
Bat the innovators did not stop here. They in- 


| 


stituted, in the Freshmen and Sophomore classes 
especially, a new mode of private examinations, 
‘some oral and some written, which kept up in the 
minds of the students the wholsome fears and anx- 


ieties of the “fitting” period; they gradually 


I was not much pleased with the English Un> Our best friends here are generally quiet reflecting changed the public examinations from oral to writ- 
versity system so far as 1 could study it at Cam- ' scholars and thinkers who have an extreme aver- | ten, and took away from committees the power of 


bridge. In the first place it requires a big golden 


key to unlock any one of these doors to knowl. | 


edge. The poor cannot enter here in any case. 
No one can live here under $1000 a year. Then 
many come and live and get degrees who 
never study at all, but are only rich enough to 
buy livings. Then many of the most important 
branches—the scientific—are not taught at all. 
The arrangements (with exception of the mathe- 


matics) are for old monastic studies which had fluence, which would be favorable to us, is lost. | 


better be unlearned than learned. 


' sion to mingling in public affairs. 

I do not find, however, the Anti-northern feeling 
| violent. The friends of the Union are cordially re- 
| ceived and entertained by their opponents and an 


Englishman who speaks with any violence is likely | 
to be put down in any company. The ladies with 


some brave exceptions, are not as conversant with 
i 


such subjects as our American ladies, and scarcely 


| know that there isa war in America. So that in- 


On the whole the public opinion is far from being 


marking, at the same time making the training of 
their pupils more wideand more retrospective than 
‘formerly. By these means the advantages of the 
| stricter requirements for admission were carried 
forward into the four years course, though consid- 
erably weakened by the free and easy ways toler- 
‘ated in the Junior and Senior classes. 
| Within the present year, since the inauguration 
of President Hill, but not a consequence of that 
event, as some may suppose, another step has been 
taken by these refurmers. They have induced the 


The hospitality is boundless. I was received ' thoroughly sound and there is a great deal to be Faculty to establish for the two lower classes a mod- 


and entertained like a prince; given parlor and 
bed-room in the University; feasted at tables 
loaded with every delicate viand and wine; and 
when on leaving I proposed to pay somethiug to 
somebody, was informed that nota penny could 


| be received without the walls of the University 


tumbling ander the shock of the monstrosity. 
A namber of the Fellows, students, teachers and 
others gathered with as one evening and 


| done and said for our cause. M. D.C. 


' 
' 


| 





HARVARD OOLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 





; 
This is Class Day—the Seniors’ Festival—at 
| Cambridge. Today the youth and beauty of New 
England gathers on the green in the College yard 
to dance a measure; sits in the crowded church 
amid the waving of fans and the rustle of silks 





| ified form of the English Pass and Class examina- 
|tion. Atthe end of each College year, in July, 
these classes are examined by written papers on the 
| work of the whole year, but they are examined in 
ae divisions. Those who have received daring 
the year an average of 5 in a scale of 8, are allowed 
to take the Class papers, and are marked ona scale 
of 520; the rest of the class must take the Pass 
papers, and are only marked on a scale of 200. 





i 


Moreover if a student fail to “‘pass’’ in one of the 
studies pursued through the year, he is obliged to 
undergo the same examination at some future 
time, and pass it, before he can take his degree; 
and if he failin two such studies, he is dropped 
from the class entirely. This, of course, applies 
only to the “Pass” papers, which are intended to 
be so easy, (though more difficult than the English 
Pass papers,) that any one with ordinary industry 
can go through with them. 





——— 4 
[Eden], and left it on account of the increase o 
cold and snow produced by a mighty serpent [long 
time]. That country, at present, as described in 


weather in the year. 
The earliest recorded emigration of the Aryans 
is in consequence of a great change of climate, by 








ually taken possession of the higher and northern | 


which their country became unfit for residence. | 
In the course of ages cold has advanced, and grad- | aud below it a large mouth stretching from ear to 


EER 
houses and old signboards, which stand everywhere 


along the streets, showing how and where the past 
and present meet on every street, as sea meets 





the Zend books, has only two months of warm | Shore. Here are anachronisms in brick and stone, 


which are quaint and striking. Here are old names 
and words which are droll and historical. The old 
inns especially are of this character. Over the 
door of one of these we see a large bull carved, 


ear. This is the sign of the “Bull and Mouth’ 


The effect of these changes will be readily seen. regions, rendering the seats of man’s earlier abode | tavern; who would derive that under that is hid- 


Provision is made for weeding out of the classes | in many cases uninhabitable, and causing tropical | den, almost lost, its original name of the “‘Bou- 


t hose who cannot and those who will not study, | plants and animals to give place to those of colder 


while for those who have the power and will, 
higher prizes are offered than ever before. 
needs that this reform shall be extended to the 
Junior and Senior classes, anda strict examina. 
tion for a degree be instituted, to work such.a 
change in the state of things at Cambridge, as will 
gratify every lover of good learning. 


Under the old dispensation aman might grad- 


It only 


uate knowing less Latin and Greek then when he 


entered; under the new, this is impossible. Um 
der the old dispensation, College rank was a by | 





word, under the new it will be a genuine test of la- 

bor faithfully done and powers well applied. But 

to this end it is indispensable that the final exam- 
ination for a degree be made at least as severe as | 
the entering one. We pray the reformers at Cam- | 
bridge to go on with their work, and complete it. | 
They have not performed their whole duty, faith- 


fully as they may have toiled, until they have | 


brought the College to a perfect model, and | 
succeeded in that which Lord Bacon said was the 
office of Poetry and the Muses,—‘‘to conform the 
outward shows of things to the desires of the 


mind.” 





RSA 
LANGUAGES; 

Their Historic and Ethnologic Aspects. 

The principal languages of the world are of three 
families : 

I. Aryan. 

If. Semitic. . 

III. Turanian. 

In the infancy of Philology, the Hebrew was 
supposed the oldest human language, and the 
mother of al! others; later examinations have over- 
thrown this hypothesis, and given the Hebrewa 
subordinate position in the second family of lan- 
guages, following the older Ethiopic, Coptic, Syri- 
an and Assyrian, and followed by the Biblical 
Chaldee, the Chaldee of the Targums and Tal- | 
muds, and the later Syriac and Arabic. An ecxam- 
ination of languages by families is a matter of 





much interest, and is commanding the attention of | 


all liberal inquirers. ; : 
q | smoothness or melody, and are entirely incapable | 


I. Aryan langr.azes. 
Arya is a Sanscrit word, and in later Sanscrit 


signifies noble. It was originally a national name, | 


and occurs as such in the oldest hymns of the Ve- 





das. In the later Vedic writings it is used to de- | 


note the dominant castes of India, in distinction | 


from the fourth of Sudras. The original country | 


of the Aryans was near the sources of the Oxus | 


and Indus, embracing the highest table lands and 
river banks of central Asia. | 
In deference to Judaic. Ethnology, the Greeks 


and Romans, and all the ancient nations of Europe 


have been considered Japhetians from the moun- 

tains of Ararat since 2348 B.C., but modern Philol- | 
ogists make them originally Aryans, and refers | 
them to Arya as their earliest ancestral home. | 
Ararat is in Armenia, in Western Asia, near the | 





| position on the highlands of the Euphrates, they 


Arya is far to the | 


headwaters of the Euphrates. 
east, in central Asia, near the headwaters of the | 
Oxus and Indus. The highlands of Arya are sep- | 
arated from those of Armenia by Western Bactria- | 
na, and the entire country of Media; the latitudes 
of the two countries are nearly the same; Arya 
has probably the greatest elevation. 

The Hindoos are traced to Arya as their early | 
home, by their histories and traditions. 
The Aryans cannot be traced to a more Western 
appear to be the aboriginal inhabitants of Arya, 
and their period is far back in the past, long ante- 
rior to the epoch of the deluge. | 

The Greeks, Romans, Teutons and Celts of an- 
cient Europe, and their successors of modern times, 
belong to the Aryan stock, and were separated from | 
it at an early period, previous to the commence- | 
ment of history. All knowledge of their connec- 
tion with it was for along time lost, but it has 
been recovered in modern times by the unmistak- 


able affinitics of the Greek, Latin, Celtic and Teu- | 
tonic languages with the Zend and Sanscrit, both 
of which originate in Arya, and belong to its stock. | 
This revelation was unexpected, and in opposition | 
to generally accepted theories of the derivation of | 
the human family from a single stock, found near | 
the headwaters of the Euphrates in 2348 B.C.; but 
it has compelled the universal assent of scholars, , 
as far as the premises have been examined. Far 
back in the past, contemporaneously with the Se- 
mites in Armenia, on the he idwaters of the Euphra- 
tes, and the Hamites in Ethiopia, on the headwa- | 
ters of the Nile, the Aryans appear to have occu- 
pied the headwaters of the Oxus in Bactria, and 
the Indus in India, and to have sent out lines of | 
emigration, and put forth branches from the par- 
ent stock, towards Media on the west, on the 
northwest along the Oxus to the Caspian Sea, and 
along both shores of the Caspian Sea, still farther 
west and north. Another branch of the Aryan 
family emigrated south, following the Indus to the 
sea, and proceeding east to the Ganges. They of- 
ten met other races, both in the east and west, in 
some cases subjugating them, and in others, pass- 
ing by them to more remote seats, but were always 
dominant. In their ancestral home they were 
closely beset by Turanian tribes, with whom they ' 
had frequent collisions. 

Magianism was instituted in Bactria by Zoroas- 
ter, and consisted essentially in the worship of one 
God, under the emblem of fire. The Magians ear- 
ly became a conquering power, and extended their 
dominions to Babel, on the Euphrates, 2234 B.C., | 
one hundred and fourteen years after the deluge. 

Braminism was instituted in India by the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family, about the time that 
they passed the Sutiedj. The ancestors of the 
Greeks, Romans, Celts and Teutons all left Arya 
and became disengaged from the parent stock be- 
fore the rise of Magianism, and first became ac- 
quainted with it through the Medes and Persians. | 
Braminism they never inquired much after. | 

The parent stock, according to the traditions s of 





the Vedas, inhabited Iran, the land of pleasantness | particular point, I am much amused by the ol | ease. 


| and southern. 


, here. 


latitudes. 

The Zend language is the old Aryan and Bactri- 
an, and the Sanscrit and Median language of the | 
cuneiform inscriptions in Assyria, are dialects of } 
the same, The earliest Aryan letters are of the 
Sanscrit, which is a language of high culture, and 
is supposed by Bunsen to have receded from com- 
non use about 1000 B.C., in the times of David 
and Solomon. Other authorities allow it to con- { 
tinue much later, and identify it with the Median 
of the cuneiform inscriptions; it is a dialect from 





the same stem. 

The Greek language was contemporary with the 
later Sanscrit and Medic languages; and the Latin : 
a little later than the Greek, but for many centuries 
contemporary with it. Both are branches from the 
stem of Arya, separating from it previous to the 
Zend and Sanscrit; both were the growth of mil- 
lennaries, before they were constructed into any 
immortal works, or reduced to writing. 

The Aryan languages are called by many eminent 


| Philologists Indo-Germunic, but this term only 


marks the connection of remote branches, without 
defining or locating the original stock. Its proper 
title is Aryan, and this must be universally accept- 
ed, from its fitness and propriety. 

Il. Semitic languages. 

The Semitic languages have three principal 
branches : 

I. The ancient Ethiopic and Coptic. 

II. The Pheenician, ancient Syrian, Assyrian, 
Hebrew and Punic. 

If. The Arabic. 

The Semitic languages have 

1. Word stems of three letters. 

2. Two tenses, past and future, or perfect and 
imperfect. 

3. Two genders, masculine and feminine. 

4. Slight periodic structure. 

It is difficult to determine the primitive Seat of 
this family of languages; and their problem is yet 
to be solved. 


They are indefinite and imperfect, have little 


| of the exact measures of Greek and Latin poetry 
| and of the poetry of more modern languages of the 
Aryan stock. 

III. Turanian languages. 

The Turanian languages are those of the Noma- 
dic tribes of Asia, and are divided into northern 
The northern have five sub-divis- 
ions, Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, Samo- 
yedic; and the southern four, Tamulic, Tibetic, 
Taic and Malaic. The Tungusic extends from Chi- | 
na to Siberia, and west to the river Tunguska. 
The Mongolic has its seat around lake Baikal, and 
is the language of the Tartars. The Turanian Jan- 
guages are inferior in their structure to the Semit- | 
ic; and ata still greater remove from the Aryan. 

The Indian languages of America differ widely 
from each other, and from the other languages of | 
the world. Some of them have strong affinities 
for the Semitic family, and others assimilate with 
the Turanian. The antiquities of the Aztecs, and | 
other most cultivated American tribes, have many 


affinities with those of the early Ethiopians. Their 
laws, language, pictorial writing, government and 
religion, all appear like slips from the higher banks 
of the Nile, anterior to the period of the Pyramids. | 

The testimony of language is important on all 
Ethnie questions. It is a kind of evidence that 
approximates to the clearness and certainty of ge- 
ological deposits and must command the respect of 
all thoughtful inquirers. The fields of knowledge 
are every ycar becoming broader, and its streams 
deeper; every step of progress puts the race in a 
position to see farther and more clearly than be- 
fore, and to rectify past errors; and every earnest 
thinker may contribute something to increase the 
magnitude and momentum of the advancing wave 
which is to sweep the world, and cover it with 
healing waters of life and love. 


—t Des >— 


WALKS ABOUT LONDON, 





If. 


Today I went to the top of London monument to 
take a view of certain portions of the city visible 
therefrom. This monument was built after the 
great fire of 1666, and is inscribed with the long- 
exposed charge that the Catholics were the incen- 


diaries. It was of this that Pope wrote: 


Where London’s column, pointing to the skies, 

Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies. 
On reaching the top, I was surprised to find that a 
strong iron-cage completely closed in the balcony, 
so that we must look through bars. The reason 
for this is that a few years ago it became the fash- 
ionable method of suicide for people to go up to 
the top of this column and dash themselves to the 
pavement below. Some poor wretch did so upon 
one occasion, and that put it into the heads of oth- 
ers; so that three or four did the same thing with- 


in one or two months. Wherefore the city decreed 


| that the iron wires should be put up toprevent any 


more of it. You can scarely turn anywhere in 
London but you are confronted with terrible hints 
of suicide. All along the river, and by the side o. 


| all the ponds in the parks, there are houses in- 


scribed, “Humane Society's Drags and Boats kep 
’”” Where there are three millions of people | 


| together, there must be nearly every conceivable 


eccentricity, madness and crime. Some individa- 
alin three millions is under a fatal decree of the | 
universe to marry his grandchild, another to eat 
snails, another to commit murder with a pin, etc. | 
Some one to the million must in average of so ma- 
ny years throw himself from the top of a monn- 
ment; the period seemed almost out, and M. Quete- 
let almost proved an unsound theorist, when lo, | 
three step forward—one for each of the millions 0 
London—throw themselves from London column, 
and the statistical law is satisfied. 

Strolling on in another direction, not toward any 


logne Mouth?” Another has the sign of a large 
bag of nails—which is a corruption of the Baccha- 
nals—who in their day, doubtless, were as corrupt 
as the present version of their title. And here is 
the picture of a goat with a pair of compasses un- 
derneath. Thisis the Goat and Compasses—which 
originally was @ religious tavern known by the 
phrase “God encompasses us!” 


One of the blessed privileges which the stranger 
in a great city enjoys, is that of pausing at the 


shop windows to sce the curious things displayed. 


The photograph windows are especially fine, very 
much more thanin America. The photographist 
in England, has the social position of an artist; 
there are some ten journals devoted to that art, and 


social photograph clubs, numbering among their 


members some of the nobility. All this encour- 

ages photography wonderfully. One finds in those 

windows that all men are equal “under the sun.” 

Side by side are the Princess Alexandra, and the 
new Clown at the Circus, Earl Russell and Miss 

Russell, and Miss Seymour dressed as the French 

Spy, Palmerston and the man that was hanged at 

Newgate last Friday, and who—shame! hung ata 

window over the most populous street in the city 

in broad daylight for one hour. All these in the 
most ludicrous mixture are in the windows all 
along the streets. The Prince of Wales and his 
new bride appear by the million and in every va- 
riety of posture: arm in arm, holding each oth- 
er’s hands, being married, being congratulated, 
reading on the same page, ete., ete. This is the 
people’s compensation for having, to all intents and 
purposes, an Invisible Prince. [ have seen a vast 
crowd gathered at the palace gate here, which I 
was assured had been there from early morning to 
dusk, to see the Prince and Princess, who, rumor 
said were to pass that way. ‘‘You do not have so 
good a chance to see him,” said [ to a man among 
them, ‘“‘as we had in America: in Cincinnati [ 
the same set and afterward had 
“Ah,” re- 
plied he, “you are all sovereigns over there—unless. 
Jeff Davis makes you subjects again.” 


danced in 
a chat for several minutes with him.” 


The Prince 
has changed much since he was in America in per- 


; Sonal appearance, and not for the better; he re- 
' minds me very disagreeably of the portralts of 


George III. 


Whilst near the palaces I heard a cry that I had 
not heard before, but which Mr. Carlyle and oth- 


' ers have made classic—“O’ Clo’.” Turning around 


I perceived a little Jew, only some four feet high, 
with a bundle of old clothes on his shoulder, who 
went a crying 0’ Clo’. Did this wandering Jew 
mean anything personal? Did he mean to intimate 
that Carlyle was right and that these palaces, sol- 
dicrs on guard, and the royal cortege were the old 
threadbare vesture of faded and devitalized ages 
and systems? Whatever he meant, theroyal gran- 
deurs seemed to me to be all threads and patches 
at the moment; and involuntary I followed the 
Jew. 

And where of all places should he lead, but to 
Field Lane? the very scene of Dickens’ story of 


| Oliver Twist! Then he became at once transformed 


at once to the Jew Fagin, and how do I know but 
that puny little boy he stopped to speak to 
was a veritable little Oliver! I wonder if he ever 
Field Lane has been much 
changed by the running of a railway almos: 
But it is 
yet a very wretched place, and I am sorry to say 


asks “for more,”’ now. 
through it, since Dickens portayed it. 


that I did not see a single Rose Maylie there. I 
am assured however, that the artful Dodger is still 
alive and plying his trade. A gentleman informed 
me that only afew weeks ago he lost his pocket- 
handkerchief, and on going thro’ Field Lane saw 
He en- 
tered and asked to he allowed to look at the name 


the self same useful article in a window. 


on the corner, when he instantly heard jabberings 
in an unknown tongue, which he understood only 
that they were the mutterings of a coming storm 
so he quickly withdrew. Ten years ago it was not 
safe for one to walk through Field Lane, even in 
open day; a thing which is true now of three or 
four streets in London. Yet I have seen no place 
which seemed to me so wretched as the Five Points 
in New York. 

I do not think that I felt more thrilled, or more 
impressed with the sense of a poctic atmosphere, 
in Westminster Abbey, with the shadows and 
tombs of Milton, Spenser, Dryden, Ben Jonson 
and the rest aroand me, than here where the magic 
wand of England’s first novelist had brought an 
enchantment which reached me far away in the 
home of my boyhood. All this poverty and sor- 
row are romantic and poetic now that they have 
produced their interpreter and poet. I suppose 
that it is only through the poet that any earthly 
thing or person can be transfigured; under his 
touch hovels become palaces, and rags are purple 
robes. What were Achilles, Hector and Co., with- 
out Homer? A set of savages mauling each other 
with clubs, I suppose! 

Beggars! Beggars! Beggars! 

Wherever you turn or look,’they meet you,— 
bless you as you come, curse you if you 
pass without throwing them a penny. Every 
church door, or visitable building is haunted. 
That idea of the “short and simple annals of the 
poor,” is purely poetic. Their annals are long 
and complex: they are sick, wounded, cut up, 
pulverized in every limb; and the wives and chil- 
dren at home are tenfold worse than themselvees 
Is it possible that the doctrine of Hobbes is true, 
that “‘ the beggar in the lane killing fleas, and the — 
king driving by in his chariot, are equally happy 
and equally unhappy?” It might be so with hon- 
est poverty; but these wretches are liars, thieves, 
and mean fawning creatures—the very vermin of 
acity, which one almost expects to see turn to 
rats and cockroaches and creep away into their 


_ holes. And yet so long as those crown diamonds 


which I have just been gazing at, would bring 

comfort to thousands of these wretches, I cannot 

think that the bead that wears it rests with entire 
: M.D. Cc. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


SussTaxcze AND SHapow; Or Morality and Re- 
ligion in their Relations to Life: An Essay upon 
the Physics of Creation. By Henry James. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 

This is a book which calls fora longer notice 








than we can give it this week. Mr. James, like | 


his friend Wilkinson, the English translator of 
Swedenborg, is a heretical Swedenborgian,—that 
is, he is a disciple of Swedenborg, and something 
more, while the members of the New Church gen- 
erally, are disciples of Swedenborg, and something 
less. In this volume he bas given his opinions on 
the most important questions of Religion and Phi- 
losophy. They will offend many, amuse some, 


and be accepted by but few. Yet they deserve | 
great attention, and on some points clear the way | 


to a better appreciation of the truth. On others, we 
must say, they seem to misicad and obscure. Mr. 
James writes with force rather than precision; he 
isa humorist, and one of his humors is to use 
words out of their recognized meanings. For in- 
stance, on his very first page he defines Morality 
to be “that sentiment of selfhood or property 
which every man not an idiot feels in his own 
body.” This is something like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
famous definition of Posterity: ‘‘By Posterity, Mr. 
Speaker, Ido not mean our immediate ancestors, 
bat those who directly succeeded them.” We un- 
derstand Mr. James to speak of moral responsibil- 
ity, or moral cgnsciousness,—but even then his 
sentence is inaccurate. Again he says, (p. 222), 
“The sinner and not the saint is as yet God’s best 
achievement in human nature;” using these terms 
inthe strained sense of “penitent sinner,” and 
“self-righteous sinner.” 

This habit of mind seems to spring from a feeble 
perception of the sanctity of language, the writer 
not seeing that it 1s a kind of verbal adultery thus 
to marry words to new meanings while their old 
ones are still alive. Inspite of this heis often 
clear, sometimes profound, and usually quaint and 


racy. We commend his book to all inquirers and 


persons of strong spiritual digestion; for here is | 


much “meat that causeth to offend.” 


Werax Luxos, axp How TO MaKe THEM 


Stroxe. By Dio Lewis. Boston: Ticknor and | 


Fields. 

Dr. Lewis is well known in Boston, and indeed 
in many parts of the country, as a vigorous and 
successful innovator in the prevailing methods of 
Exercise and Therapcutics. This book contains 
many of his theories and prescriptions, relating to 


than in most novels, and the interest is kept ap 
throughout. Mrs. Wood is a popular writer, and 
her American publishers have brought out her 
books in a very cheap and readable form. We 
could wish the energies of the Messrs. Peterson 
were expended on a better class of books, but it 
should not be forgotten that they have kept the 
“great public sapplied with cheap editiors of Dick- 
; ens,of Walter Scott, and of Fielding; a good ser- 
vice in any bookseller. To the admirers of Mrs. 

Wood and her class we commerd the novel in 
question, assuring them that while they might do 
better, they certainly might do much worse than 
| $0 spend their dollar and their hour over these 
| lively absurdities. 





| Tue ATLantic MonTHLY for July is published 


The Wraith of Oden; by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Gala-Days; by Gail Hamilton. The Fleur de Lis 
| at Port Roya!; by Francis Parkman. Her Epi 
taph; by T. W. Parsons. 
English Poverty; by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Biccker. By the River; by J. T. Trowbridge. The 
Growth of Continents; by Louis Agassiz. 
Musician; by Miss L. P. Hale. English Naval 
Power and English Colonies; by G. Reynolds. 
The Claims to Service or Labor; 
Reviews and Literary No- 





Our General. 
by Robert Dale Owen. 
tices. 

An excellent number. Dr. Holmes is always 
eloquent on his favorite subject, Photography. 
We shall review the Magazine more fully next 
week, but cannot omit to notice in this brief space 
the two highly valuable papers of Mr. Reynolds 
and Robert Dale Owen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

FxoM HARPER AND Brotugrs.—A Point of 
Honor. A Novel. 

Hooker’s Natural Philosophy. 

The Elements of Arithmetic. 
LL. D. 

Wilson’s Primary Speller. 

From D. AppLgeton anv Co. A Glimpse at 
the World. By the Author of Amy Herbert. 
| The Natural Laws of Husbandry. By Justus 


By Elias Loomis, 





| Liebig. 
The Holy Word in its Own Defence. 
A. Silver. 


By Rev. 


1 From SHetpon, BLAKEMAN anv Co.—A Latin- | 
| 


‘English Dictionary. By P. Bullions, D. D. 


English Grammar. 


today. The following is x list of the articles: Do- | 
ings of the Sunbeam; by Oliver Wendell Holmes. | 





Outside Glimpses of | 
Paul | 
| ry arrests,’ but declares his firm conviction that 


The | 





By Rev. P. Bullions, D. D. | 
; life of ths nation depends.” Yet he also says “‘[) 


ger of his course would have been more forcible if 
they had shown that the great safe-guard of the 
citizens’ rights had been adopted by England and 
this country duriny, instead of after, the civil 
wars and the revolution. There is also much food 
for reflection in what the President says about the 
sure reliance of the rebels upon the restraint which 
they knew our Government would be ander in re- 
sisting them; a restraint founded on an almost su- 
perstitious veneration,—not for the Constitution 
and the laws, but for a slaveholding interpretation 
thereof, which for thirty years past has passed cur- 
rent as the true interpretation. Mr. Lincoln con- 
fesses that he was slow to adopt the strong measures 
which by degrees he has been forced to regard as 


it noticed, it appears that at least 308 were lost in 
the black brigade; that is, nearly one-third of the 
losses were among less than one-fifteenth of his 
men. This needs explanation, and already the 
World and kindred papers are denouncing the anti- 
slavery men for it. The World may be assured no 
abolitionist is responsible for sueh a state of things. 
Gen. Dwight is one of the bravest of men, and 
Gen. Banks one of the most deliberate, but neither 
of them are anti-slavery men. A general who 
could boast in a pompous order that he was not in- 
fluenced by “‘any dogma of equality,” will never 
sacrifice any thing to the cause of humanity, not 
even his own vain glory, nor is he a fit man to 
represent the cause of Liberty on a soil polluted 





being within the exceptions of the Constitution 
and as indispensable to the public safety. The reb- | 
els knew perfectly well that Northern politicians, | 


with oppression. He may be successful in his cam 
paigns, he may render great services in some ways, 
but he will be set down in history, if at all, with 


especially of the Whig school, were so thoroughly no enthusiasm in him who writes, no hearty ap- 


imbued with the notion that there is nothing in| 
this country constitutional except slavery, that it | 
would be months and years before necessity, how- 
ever imminent, would beat it out of their heads. | 
We fear Mr. Lincoln has not yet discarded from | 
his mind this superstitious veneration for a vicious | 
theory. 

He treads firmly, however, where he does ven- 
ture his foot. We are glad to see that he not only | 


i 
| 


justifies the propriety ot what are styled “arbitra- | 


none of his ‘‘strong measures” are in the least de- | 
gree unconstitutional. He has sworn to preserve | 
the government entrusted to him; and to follow | 
out his own illustration, the nature of the remedial | 
drug must be made to depend on the exigency of | 
the sick government; there is no limit, legal or | 
constitutional, other than this. We wish we could 
agree with Mr. Lincoln in the optimism which 
crops out in his last paragraph, and which irresis- 
tibly reminds us of the numberless prophecies of 
speedy success and peace, scattered through Mr. 
Seward’s diplomatic correspondence; we mean his 
idea that ‘‘as the war progresses, opinion and ac- 
tion take shape and fall into more regular chan- 
nels, so that the necessity for strong dealing with 
them gradually decreases.” This ought to be de- 
tached from the body of the letter, and counter- 
signed, as Proclamatiqns are, by the Secretary of 
State, for it is clearly attributable to him. 

While we thus approve the yveneral tone of the 
President’s letter, we must cxpress our regret that 
it contains nothing by which the country can 
guess what is to bethe policy of the administration 
in regard to arrests in future; nothing even which 
indicates with any certainty, what is to be done 
with Mr. Vallandigham, supposing that Mr. 
Linboln should ever get control of his movements 
again. On these points the letter is painfully un- 
satisfactory. The President says Vallandigham 
was arrested “because he was laboring with some 
effect to prevent the raising of troops; to encour- 
age desertions from the army; and to leave the re- | 
bellion without an adeqnate military force to sup- | 





! press it; * * * because he wds damaging the | agate ‘ é 
h the | Policy, is growing stronger every day for the im- quoted by the author in one of his books, and by 


army, upon the existence and vigor of whic 


| the legislature. 
| a large number are now in the rebel army, others 


plause from him who reads. 


The state of affairs in Missouri at this time is 
particularly interesting. The State Convention, 
originally called in 1861, by Claiborne Jackson, to 
vote the State out of the Union, has just been 
summoned to meet by Gov. Gamble, and is now in 
session, for the purpose of providing some scheme 
of Emancipation, since the constitution of the 
State interposes some obstacle to such action by 
Of the members originally chosen, 


are registered as “Southern sympathizers,” and 
cannot take their seats in the body. These vacan- 
cies have been filled in almost all cases by mem- 
bers of the Immediate Emancipation, or Radical 
party, while of the old members a large number 
belong to the “*Claybanks,” or Gradual Emancipa- 
tionists. A very few belong to that fast diminish- 
ing party, the “Snowflakes,” who wish to keep 
things as they are. On the first day of the ses- 
sion (Monday), Gov. Gamble sent in a message 
recommending gradual emancipation, and the 
withdrawal of the United States troops from the 
State, leaving it in charge of the enrolled militia, 
of whom there are about eighty regiments. He al- 
so notified the Convention of his intention to re- 
sign on the last day of the session. 

Mr. Drake, of St. Louis, one of the leaders of 
the ‘‘Charcoals,” or Radicals, conspicuous recently 
for his oration at the Camp Jackson anniversary, 
offered on Monday a series of resolutions looking 
to emancipation on the Ist of January, 1864, the 


| establishment of an apprenticeship system for the 


freedmen, und the perpetual prohibition of slavery 
hereafter. These resolutions he proposed to sub- 
mit to the people in August. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Smith, of St. Louis, (a New England man, we be- 
lieve,) offered the gradual emancipaticn §resolu- 
tions, providing for freedom on the 4th of July, 
1870, and for certain restrictions on the citizenship 
of the freedmen. These two plans and several 
others were referred to a committee of nine. 

The sentiment of the people, who scem to be 
blind to the merits of Mr. Lincoln’s “tinkering off” 


a guide or Jefferson and Lincoin?” Mr. Blair is 
the President’s canvasser, and is travelling about 
the country apparently for no other purpose than 
to engineer for his reelection. Gen. Butler re- 
buked him, and the audience applauded. Butler 
was evidently the hero of the day. The Journal 
praises Blair’s speech, but forgetsto tell us what 
parts were applauded. Has the Journal had a 
hint from Washington what to praise? and is that 
the reason it prints Blair's speech in full, and only 
an abstract of Butler’s? This speech, as report- 
ed, was not delivered. Gen. Fremont sent a man- 
ly letter,—he also alluding to Mr. Phillips. 


The foreign news is of little importance, except 
from France. The result of the elections on the 


the Government. The Emperor’s majority will be 


about 250 deputies to 30 in the opposition, but the 


allthe triumphs in the provinces. Paris is still 
France, and when the Government can only mus- 
ter a fourth part of the votes of Paris in its sup- 
port, it is in great danger. There is hope for 
Poland, and even for Mexico, in these terrible fig- 
ures,for now Napoleon must concilitate the masses 


and perhaps by withdrawing his armies from Mex- 
ico. 
longer fear it. It is even probable that this great 


end,” as Talleyrand said of another Napoleon on a 
memorable occasion. France may yet cry Assez 
de Bonaparte! within the year 1863. 


In England the Ascot races have been the great 
tepic. The Prince and Princess of Wales, have 
been visiting Eton. On the 4th the Confederate 
loan was 2 to 2} below par. 


Gold has been as high as 148 since the news of 
Lee’s invasion, but on Wednesday fell to 145, and 


bank, has increased within the week to $37,884,- 
| 128, and in the Boston banks has fallen 10 877,730,- 
G05, a slight decrease. The imports have been light 
during the week, but the exports heavy. 


Gov. Yates has prorogued the Illinois Legisla- 
ture according to law, though extremely against 
the wishes of the copperheads, who threaten all 
sorts of vengeance. 

We shal! next week print a “Postscript” to Miss 
Alcott’s “Hospital Sketches,” which are received 
with such universal favor. 
exchanges are printing them entire, and others 
| make large extracts. Words cannot describe the 
| interest felt in this subject of the care of our 
; Wounded, and none have succeeded so well as our 
| contributor in satisfying this interest. 

The poem of Thoreau’s on our first page has been 





oe a ‘ lavtimilavin ie oo a | i fk . 
mediate emancipation. Particularly is this true of | yr. Emerson in his sketch of Thoreau, but has 


sufficiently large in the Chamber, since he has | 


As for intervention against us, we need to 


Half a dozen of our | 


The Color Sergeant of the First Louisiana on be- 
ing mortally wounded, hugged the colors to his 


should have the honor of bearing the sacred 
was seriously wounded. One black Lieutenant 
actually mounted the enemy’s works three or four 
times, and in one charge the assaulting party came 
within fifty paces of them. Indeed, if only ordi- 
narily supported by artillery and reserve, no one 
can convince us that they would not have opened 
a passage through the enemy’s works. 





| Capt. Cailloux of the First Louisiana, a man_ so | 
black that he actually prided himself upon his | 


blackness, died the death of a hero, leading on his 
{men in the thickest of the fight. One poor 
, wounded fellow came along with one arm shat- 
| tered by a shell, and jauntily swinging it with the 
| other as he said toa friend of mine: ‘‘ Massa, guess 
! can’t fight no more.” I was with one of their 
| captains, looking atter the wounded going in the 
| along toward the front. On being asked where he 
| Captain, and dey want me to go to de hospital, 
| but [ guess L can gib ‘em some more yet,” I[ could 


fact that Paris has given a mujority of 70,000 | go on filling your columns with startling facts of | 
against his candidates is of more consequence than | 


this kind, but I hope I have told enough to prove 
| that we can hencelorth rely upon black arms as 
| I long ago told you there was an army of 250,000 
| men ready to leap forward in defence of freedom 

atthe first call. You now know where to find 
| them, and what they are worth.” 


“The benefit of the flag of truce, through some 


; ments!” Neglect? How does it happen that such 
neglect is always the colored soldier’s lot? 


| treated, and corroborates the Zimes’ account: 
THE COLORED BRIGADE. 
{| Onthe extreme right, however, was the most 
| important part of the batthe—important as regards 
| the ground over which the troops fought, but more 
| important as setting forever at rest the argument 
| that the black soldiers wiil not fight. Col. Nelson 
| this morning had command of ten hundred and 
eighty men, comprising portions of the Ist and 3d 
| regiments of the Native Guard. The first regi- 
| ment was under command of Lieut. Col. Bassett, 


| and the 3d (since Col. Nelson. was acting Briga- 


| and educated black men of the South, and they 
| were mainly of French descent. Many of them 
| were worth property, and some possessed a liberal 
| education, while nearly all were industrious, re- 
| spectable and provident mechanics. This regiment 
{ was under colored line offivers, but white staff offi- 
| cers. The third regiment was composed mostly of 
| contrabands—young, hearty and bright. The po- 
sition in which this brigade was placed was the 
| hottest on the field. A pontoon bridge had been 
{ put up under fire of the enemy, the day before, 
| across the Big Sandy Creek. Over this pontoon 
| bridge the negrves marched in unbroken column, 
‘and formed in line of battle. Four lines were 
| formed. The right wing front was commanded by 
Lieut. Col. Bassett, and the right wing of the third 
regiment was under Lieut. Col. Finnegas. The 
_ left reserve was under Maj. Perkins, of the First. 
These lines were formed under fire of the enemy— 
ketry. One section of the Massachusetts 6th Bat- 
{ tery, under a non-commissioned officer, was in 


; support of them, but the small brass pieces of the | 


| Sixth were not of much avail in the position as- 


| signed it. The first shell the enemy threw wound- 


ed two men, and the second disabled a caissoitm 


breast, when a struggle ensued between the two | 
Color Corporals, on each side of him, as to who | 


standard, and during this generous contention one | 


was going he said: “I been shot bad in de leg, . 


| wellas white in crushing this infernal rebellion. | 


The following extract from the correspondence | 
. " . > . . -- } : : . ‘ 

defeat of the Emperor is “the beginning of the | of the Journal from Port Hudson, shows how! man himself, wanders in the field of delusion, and 
| these neglected wounded soldiers of the Union are | 


a blistering fire of shell, canister, grape and mus- , 


LETTERS IN REPLY TO 


“The Argument for Slavery.” 
BY A WASSON,. 


EE. 

| BTHNOLOGY AND THE NEGRO. 

{ The attempt to establish “Race and Climate” as 
‘the great arbiters of human history, or, in the 
| words of your contributor, as “‘the chief causes of 
| social variation,” is one whose failure I predict 
with confidence. It jumps, indeed, with the whim 
| of our time, which is intent upon referring histor- 
| cal effects to simple, obvious, permanent, and, if 
| possible, to physical causes. The whim of the 
| 18th century was quite the opposite,—equally in- 
' tent, to be sure, upon simplicity, but overlooking 


1st and 2d, has been unexpectedly unfortunate for | rear of the hospital, when we met one limping | Physical influences, and enormously overrating the 


| conventional. It was well expressed (what did he 
ever express clumsily?) by shallow-pithy Pope, in 
| the couplet that everybody knows: 

**’Tis education shapes the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

| The whim of one time, though it may be happier 
| in direction, is commonly about as superficial as 
| that of another; and so it has happened in the 
| present instance. Concerning our special partiali- 
| ty my judgment must be very briefly expressed, 
| but it has not been formed ina day, nor from the 


3 onlee . . 2s ek rewi- | Ee ” . . 
by supporting more boldly the cause of Poland, | neglect, Was not extended to these black regi- | narrowest possible inspection; and he who bestows 


| some attention upon it may not altogether waste 
, his time. My judgment is this,—that he who looks 
| to find the centre of human history outside of 


is the more ‘betrayed to the belief of a lie the more 
sure he is of having discovered the truth. In the 
| realm of mind, that is, of man, simplicity can be 

found only in the highest spiritual or human prin- 

ciples; as in the realm of matter it is found only in 
‘immaterial and inexplicable forces. Descending 
| from this height of spiritual law, history becomes 
‘a highly composite result,—more composite than 
anything else of which the mind takes cognizance. 
| The elements of chemistry are less numerous; in- 
| fluences physical, political, moral, social, with 


} 


now stands at 143. The specie in the New York | dier) of Lieut. Col. Finnegas. The first regiment | those untraceable laws of variation that we call ac- 
was recruited entirely from the ranks of the free | 


cident, and those transcendental forces that we call 
thought and freewill, all pouring themselves into it 
, incessantly. He therefore who attempts to trace it 
wholly to some one special fact, as Buckle to phys- 
ical geography (save In Europe), or as Knox to 
Race, forbids us by that fact to expect from him 
jany large services in the kingdom of thought. 
Carlyle, again, traces it chiefly to personsal imflu- 
' ence, and is partial, but not like the others, for the 
| clue to which he holds is truly a grand and almost 
central one; and hence the dignity and interest of 
, his treatment of history. 
| Your contributor must have his fling at ‘“fanat- 
ics,’’—though, to his credit, the word occurs but 
once, I think, in his three essays; and this, ¢onsid- 
ering the customary resources ef. pro-slavery wri- 
j ters, may be called an astunishing temperance. 
} Will he now understand that no attempt is made 
ito cast odium upon him, but only to make accu- 
rate discrimination, when L confess myself able to 


define Aim only as a fanatic? Fanaticism is in- 
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| [Introduction to English Grammar. By Rev. P. he G " i : nat 
| i the Germans, who are almost unanimous for free-' never before been printed entire. We have other | But under the enemy’s heavy fire the Corps d? Af 


dom. The faction of the Blairs, which it seems by | poems by the same hand, which we shall print | rique made their first charge. At every pace the tense conscientious partiality,—a purely linear 
| the President’s answers to Mr. Taussig he is deter- c 5 i | column was thinned by the falling dead and) habit of mind, together with force and earnestness. 
! j / wounded. The negroes closed up steadily as their | pe j ; .i 
: ‘ nat : ay * | . ar . ; y | an BCE TUM . Shaan Its type is a lantern closed on all sides bat one, and 
mined to support, vepet this, and are supported by | The 55th Regiment is now full, but will not | comrades fell, and advanced :o within filty paces) hs mast Onl¥ « narrow .et i f light i si 
many of the staunch Union men, who happen to | Jeaye camp for the present, unless called out in | of where the rebels were working a masked batic-  "'© €0 Cast only @ Narrow stream of Hyht in a sin- 
be slaveholders, as well as by thousands of the | consequence of the invasion. Mr. Stearns is en- | > Situated on a bluff where the guns could sweep | gle direction. All narrow and conscientious parti- 
hypocritical Union men who sigh for Price in se- gaged in organizing regiments for the War Denerte | ber ee ire eee Sue Vilanes- sanship, all earnest and excluding devotion to spe- 
} ’ ? I Ss th 2 y 4 e- ¢ ring e . x ae + : . 
: ‘ . ; ; + . S¢s nId?a’ lettre: “ x : . . j ‘ : ere * cial and partial principles, all dogmatic - 
of the country and tend to the hastening of opin- | Tt. But judging from Gen. Schofield’s letter, ment, having closed up his operations for Massa- | Another battery of three or four guns commanded ; ois i J ; PY oe zs _ ep al aps = 
: Bie bee See a ete ee - i este ies OIE ig ; ie fine icc. wacked sche ‘the tense assumption of a part for the whole, is fanat- 
; ion and action into “more regular channels,” if, which we printed last week, they have but little | chusetts. Mr. Stearns’s title is “Commissioner for | siege: Ne nee oe a eg ical. Now a ati a is i more oie ten ia 
= - . 2 succes j » ide ° ir | Rerrnitt of ’ , eae aR e as aI P aae stank adrear as ical. WOW fanaticis s , : ¥ fanatics 
the President would pursue, even if he did not | chance of success, even with the President for their | Recruiting U. 8. Colored V olunteers,” and he has it charged on the bluff It was ascertained that a 
tke 7 ester fr, » Saw i "I dal 5 ip - 
proclaim, some well settled policy towards this | backer. full authority from the War Department. 


a very important subject, and should bo read by 
everybody. Its conclusions will not be accepted | Bullions, D. D. 

by all physicians,—nor its directions followed by Exercises in Analysis and Parsing. 
' Bulllons, D. D. 

From Emity FAaitHFuty. The Red Flag in | 


By Frances Power Cobbe. 


do not know whether [ would have ordered his | 
arrest.” We think the people of the country are 
entitled to know the limits of their power of de- 
bate and action, with some degree of definiteness. 
Where one copperhead has been grrested, hundred | 
have been allowed to spout and Write treason with | 
' impunity. It would be better for the tranquility | 


By Rev. P. | change 
may de 


always 


sumed, 





all patients; but it is seldom that so much infor- 
mation, good sense, energy, and vivacity are 
brought to the discussion of this dismal subject. 
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Tus Futures oF tne Freep Peorie. By Rev | 
James A. Thome. Presupice Acainst Cou- 
oRED Pgor_s. By Rev. B. P. Aydelott. Cin- 


Che Commonweaith. auto 
in proportion to its eccentricity; in proportion, every | 


| that is, as the principles to which it holds are not dicate t 


are pa 
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' bayou ran under the bluff where the guns lay—a 


A gentleman just returned from extensivetravels | Gen. Wilde is appointed Military Governor of | bayou deeper than a man could ford. This charge 














cinnati. 
cicty. 


These two little books, the first of 47 pages, the | 
second of 25, are devout appeals to the religious , 


sentiment of the country in favor of the long op- 
pressed colored race. They cannot fail to aid the 
good cause wherever circulated. They are cle- 


yantly printed, and deserve tu be gcucraily known. 


Tue CastLu’s Herr A Novelin Keal Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Author of Verner’s Pride, 
The Channings, FEarl’s Heirs, ete., ete. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 

In the long list of ‘sensation novels” lately cut 
up in the Quarterly Review, appears one by Mrs. 
Wood, but it is scarcely noticed by the sarcastic 
critic, Who spends hia strength on the “bigamy 
novels,” and the open immoralitles of the school 
he is reviewing. It does not appear that Airs. 
Wood has sinned against good morals, though she 
often does against good taste. She has a weak- 
ness for describing high life, and indulges a school 


girl’s fondness for aristocratic names, but we fan- 


cy the nobility and gentry of England making wry 


faces when they find themselves represented as 


conversing in this style: 

Presently, alight figure, swift of foot, and en- 
veloped ina gray cloak, came runningalong. The 
hood was drawn over her head, and but for her 
voice the servant would not have known her for 
Lady Adelaide. Mr. Dane threw back the hood, 
clasped her in his arms, and laid her pretty face 
upon his shoulder. The indignan: servant nearly 
groaned. 

“My darling Adelaide!” 

“I was quite determined to come to-night; and, 
see what a lovely night it is! But we wee later 
than usual at the dinner-table.”” 

“Is the gallant captain at home?” 

“Not he. He is dining on board somne yacht 
that is inthe bay. Squire Lester is dining with us. 
Herbert, between all my admirers, I think I shall 
go deranged. 
tacks; the squire is growing CGemonstrative now.” 

She langhed merrily as she spoke, and Herbert 
Dane held her closer. 

“The squire’s nobody, Adclaide: he may be kept 
at arm’s length, orsummarily dismissed. The one 
I fear is nearer home.” 

**You need not fear,” she impulsively answered. 
“1 hate and despise him; he may be a man that 
mon esteem and women admire; but because he 
has set his joveon me, I hate him.” 

‘Ho isthe Honorable William Dane, and his 
purse is full,” was the bitter answer. ‘No mean 
rival.” 

“Oh, Herbert, my dearest, why will you torment 
yourself? Don’t I tell you—have I not repeatedly 
told you—that I only care for you, and that noth- 
ing, on the earth or above it, shall tear me from 
you? I will never marry but you. Iam obliged to 
appear to tolerate him: Ieven give him gracious 
marks of favor to keep him in good humor, but 
you know why I do this. I dare not let my aunt 
suspect that I care for you: Iam obliged to let her 
think [ shall marry him. We should be separated 
forever: forever, Herbert.” 

“Things cannot go on long as they are going on 
now. He will insist upon an explanation with you. 
Stave it off as you will, it must come.” 

“Yes, I know it must come.” 

“And what then—when it does?” 

“Oh, [don’t know,” she carelessly replied. “Let 
us throw worry to the winds, and leave the future 


to the future. Some one may have left you a for- ' 


tune by that time, Herbert,” she merrily added. 

*“*Ah, that they would! that I might claim my 
darling Adclaide!”’ 

“Why do you come so seldom now to the cas- 
tle? I don’t know when you have been there before 
today.” 

*‘Because I cannot contain myself,” he answered 
with emotion; “or I fear I cannot. When | see 
him paying you attentions asa matter.of course, as 
though he made sure of you, my hands tingle to 
knock him down.” 

“] wish be was in that sea!” uttered Lady Ade 


laide. 
This is a stolen interview between Herbert Dane 


and Lady Adelaide Errol. Equaliy in character is 
the speech of an angry peer to the supposed mur- 
derer of his son: 

“You bad, wicked man!” broke forth Lord 
Dane, in anguish, forgetting the dignity of a mag- 
istrate in the feelings of a father. “Could nothing 
serve your turn but you must murder my poor 


son?” 
In spite of the hopeless vulgarity of the 
style, however, “The Castie’s Heir” is a clever 


American Reform Tract and Book So- 


I have pretty trouble to stave off at- | 





A NEW DISGRACE. 


--——— 


‘the North. After two years of war, two years of | 
' 


‘the “ tinkering off” policy of President Lincoln, 
| Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio are in danger 


| With shame every loyal cheek and wake the ad- 
| ministration from its fatal policy of delay. Why 


| has not Maryland been made a wall of fire against 
| suddenly given way te a new excitement. 


i é bold incursion of General Lee into Pennsylvania 
‘impervious to the enemy? Why are Pittsburg and | 


the invader?) Why has not Kentucky been made 


Cincinnati and Philadelphia threatened? Because 
we have not donc in season what we are now do- 
| now. 
{of Port Hudson, and Pocataligo and Milliken’s 
* Bend, is a startling reminder of the opportunities 
wefbave neglected. 
‘ jerof a million of black soldiers now on foot, 


i had our Government been early wise. We might | 


‘ have drawn largely on the black men of Maryland 
and Virginia to guard the border, and we should 
| have found them far more efficient than the unfor- 


‘tunate army of the Potomac. 


/ 17)181,—more than the whole white population of 
Rhode Island, with her 10,0C0 brave soldiers in 
of the How 


‘the armies Union. 


‘ have enlisted from the colored loyalists of Mary- 


, land? Virginia at the same period had 548,906 


‘ colored inhabitants, of whom at least 250,000 : 


might have been drawn upon to fill up our armies, 
—enough o furnish 25.000 more soldiers. 
tucky had 236,167 colored peuple, and could have 
sent 25,000 more. 


| well drilled, and wellled, Lee’s invasion would | 
But now—the Maryland ; 


have becn impossible. 
, slaveholder rejoices at the news of Lee’s victories, 


| and whips his slave with a new zest to the tune of 


; “Dixie” played by the bugles of Stuart. 
What has brought this new disgrace upon us? 
| Slavery in the Border States,and the Border 
State policy. This alone has made Maryland and 
' Pennsylvania able to endure the foot of a rebel. 
| Away, then, with this miserable institution and 
| the wretched policy that it engenders! We call 
; upon President Lincoin at once to emancipate and 
| arm the slaves of the Border States, and to put 
Masor GENERAL FREMONT at the head of the Nr- 
GRO ARMY OF THE NORTH. 


' —-e-e———_- wom 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE AL- 
BANY DEMOCRATS. 


We print President Lincoln’s letter to Erastus 
Corning and cthers, officers of a meeting held at 
, Albany on the 16th of May, to protest, first, their 


“own loyalty, and second, their dissatisfaction with | 
These Albany , 
| democrats are not, technically, copperheads, like | 
ithe Ohio martyr and Fernando Wood; they are 


the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. 


‘merely speculators, in’ politics, as they are in rail 
{road and other stocks. They are war democrats 
H one day, and peace democrats the next, but anti- 
republicans always, the suppression of rebellion 
| being a secondary consideration with them, and 
. the control of the national offices and contracts the 
first. We canonly account for the President's 
{courtesy in answering their complaints by his 
‘knowledge that they are friends of Mr. Seward. 
It is acommon mistake to suppose that Seward 
and Seymour, Weed and Dean Richmond belong 


to opposite parties. They belong to the same , 


party, and when an honest man like James S. 
Wadsworth is in the field, they instinctively make 
common cause against him, and generally con- 
trive to secure his defeat. Seward’s friends must 
be respectfully treated; hence the President’s let- | 
ter. 

' The letter isa good one; well written and well 


argued. Some of its points are particularly well | 


‘pat. For instance, the historical reminiscence con- 
cerning Gen. Jackson’s course at New Orleans, 
and the important statement that the great rights 
of the citizen, freedom of thought and speech and 
habeas corpus—did not receive any detriment from 
the universal popular approval of the General's 
' course; also the verbal criticism on the resolutions | 
of his Albany friends, in which the President re- 
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ing; because we are not doing it with a will, even | 
The applause that grects the black heroes | 


We might have had a quar | 


| In 1860, Maryland had a colored population of 


many men ;} 


Ken- | 


With these sixty thousand men, 


' elsewhere. 


turbulent and mischievous class. 


over the border into Dixie without warning. Per- 


haps, however, Mr. Lincoln’s letter, will tend to 
\ “ s i 
put them on their guard against the extreme med- | 


icine of the constitution which he bears in his 


' of falling into the hands of Lee and, Stuart. The | Saddle bags, and says he will adminster in argent 
{ : ‘ ' cases. 
| mere announcement of the fact ought to crimson | 


Let us hope so. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
The interest in Vicksburg and Port Hudson has 
The 


is the great news of the week, and promises to be 
atopic of public concern fora long time. It ap- 
pears that the rebel army has crossed the Rappa- 
hannock and moved up the Shenandoah valley, 


along the line of its former marches; that they | 


have attacked Milroy at Winchester and driven 


him back upon Harper’s Ferry with the loss of | 


2000 men; thattheir cavalry and a part of their in- 
fautry crossed the Potomac at Nolan’s Ferry, forty- 
two miles from Washington on Saturday and Sun- 


day and pushed on to Hagerstown and Chambers- | 
burg,both of which they occupied on Monday, and } 
large is 

the force thus invading is not known, but itis sur- | 
, mised that Lee may have 90,000 men, and it is | 
, doubtful if he has more. 


thus threatencd Harrisburg. How 


intercept him, or failing in that to fall on his rear. 
The President has called out 100,000 militia men 
from the States of Maryland, Virginia, Ohio and 


' Pennsylvania, and New York is sending on her re- | 


inforcements. Major Genera!s Couch and Brooks 


are in command, the one in the east, the other in| ~- 3 : z 
| this, may be doubted, but many of their Ohio 


In Cincinnati, of late, the wife and | 
| family of the pirate Semmes have been feasted and , 
' flattered by the old friends of Gen. McCfllan, the | 

Breckinridge Democrats, under the very eyes of 


the west of Pepnsylvania It is not yet known what | 


point is first thereatened, whether Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia or Pittsburg. Litule resistance 
has been mado as yet to an invasion which must 
have,becn long forescen, but a stand will soon be 
made somewhere, otherwise either of the cities 
mentioned may fall. 


There will be people enough to call this a “des- | 
On the | 


perate move’’ on the part of the rebels. 
contrary it is a well calculated, though an auda- 
cious and very hazardous one. It 
tempt to do in our territory what Rosecrans and 
Grant are doing in theirs, and there is a chance 
that it may succeed. This depends, however, on 
Hooker’s entire inability to tight a battle with 


Lee, a point by no means proved, asyet. It is) 
plain that Lee despises his adversary, as he did | 


McClellan,—whether justly or not, unfortunately 
for us, is still to be shown. There 
that Hooker’s prestige was destroyed by the battles 
on the Rappahannock; but there is a basis of real 


services and soldierly qualities behind the extrava- | 


gant reputation which some how attached itself to 
Hooker. He is still entitlec toa fair trial of his 
skilland breadth of capacity; his courage and 
self-reliance no one can doubt. Let him have ev- 


| ery support that a magnanimous people can give. | 


We have given elsewhere one view of the inva- 
sion which we are sure will impress itself deeply 
on the public mind. The slavery question has 
been long enough dabbled with; this crisis of the 
war is perhaps sent to abolish the curse forever. 
It needs no foresight, to perceive that the copper- 


wish him success, but the great majority will be 
driven into patriotism by the necessity of the case. 
We shall hear of no resistance to the draft, with 
Suart watering his horses inthe Delaware or 
the Monongahela, and the virtues of Vallandigham 
will dwindle as his Southern brethren appruach 
nearer to Ohio. 


From Vicksburg we have encouraging news, 
though the town still holds out. 
tire contidence of his army and of the West, and is 
sure that he can take the place. His reinforce- 
ments have begun to arrive, among them at least 
one Massachusetts regiment, the 29th. Johnston 
has not yet made his threatened attack, and if he 
does make it, is sure to be repulsed. There is‘di- 
rect communication with our forces at Port Hud- 
son, Where Banks was pounding away at the last 
accounts. The attack of the 27th, in which the 
negroes behaved so well, is detailed at some length 
We cannot escape the conviction that 
the whole affair was a needless slaughter, and that 
the black soldicrs especially were hurried to death 
with no proper arrangements for their protection, 
whether alive or dead. Nor does it diminish the 
sorrow we feel at this to know that wher they 
were sent into this certain destruction, the or- 


' ders, both general and immediate, were given by 


men frum Massachusetts. Gen. Banks has said 
officially that his whole loss on that day was less 


Corning and | 
; Seymour run no risks; even if they had not friends 
at court, they are too shrewd to incur any; but | 
| some of their dupes may not be so shrewd or so 


For some days thé telegraph has been bringing | ° = ‘ 
' fortunate, and may find themselves in quod or 


| us news of the long announced rebel invasion of | 


Hooker has marched to ! 


is a bold at- | 


is no doubt! 


Grant has the en- , 


poetic justice. He spent the night at a hotel in 
Lexington, where the slaveholders and their mob 
used to search and plunder steamboats going to 
' Kansas. The landlord, who had given shelter to 
Jackson in his flight through the State, was be- 


slaves of Missouri find refuge. 
| had no waiters to serve his guests. 
losses Ilke a philosopher, and declared that free 
servants were cheaper in the end. 
steamboat, where drunken ruffians used to brow- 
beat poor farmers going to Kansas, he heard a sol- 
| dier ‘take down” a Copperhead member of Con- 
gress from Wisconsin, who was swearing against 
New England. ‘Let her starve, d—n her!’ quoth 
the Hon. Mr. Eldridge. “I want to hear you say, 
d—n the rebels! let them starve,” spoke upa 
wounded soldicr, and with many explanations and 
| grimaces, Copperhead M. C. said his lesson. 


Vallandigham’s arrest in Missouri, and a general 
desire to have the State left in charge of their own 
| militia, who are now very effective troops. 
are very sore at the removal of Gen. Curtis, which 
they ascribe to the Blairs; they have no objection 
to Gen. Schofield, only they prefer Curtis. 


Vallandigham, according to the programme of 


| Governor by the Ohio Democrats, the World and 
the Boston Post, applauding of course. Gen. Lee 


' and his army are of the same mind, and if they 
| can get a foothold in Ohio, they will escort Val- , 
Jandizham home in triumph, and guard the polls , 
Whether the Eastern Democrats | 


for the election. 
| are quite prepared for such a vigorous canvass as 


' brethren are. 


Gen. Burnside. No doubt Mayor Wightman and 


| the Courier cohort would do the same thing here 
To them Vallandigham | left Trenton on Wednesday. 


| if they had the chance. 
isa second Hampden, though they would have 
pelted the first Hampden with cavalier mud. 


this man to be Governer of Ohio. 
' being elevated to a high place,—Haman was never 


more so—but then, Mordecai sitteth in the king’s 


gate. 


The Democratic State Convention is in session 
at Harrisburg, unless they have been frightened 


South. They have now an excellent opportunity 
to pass their usual resolutions in favor of slavery 
and the liberty of speech, the Union and its ene- 
mies. Mr. Cameron, of dubious reputation, seems 
, to have joined them, for we learn that he calls for 
the appointment of Franklin or McClellan to com- 
mand the Pennsylvania Militia. 


bany, doing a patriot’s duty in forwarding the New 
York soldiers. Gov. Parker of New Jersey, has 


called out his Peace Democrats to defend Pennsyl- 


vania, whether he will put Fitz John Porter at the 
head of them is not stated. We have an idea that 
Gen. Couch, a brave Massachusetts man,--is quite 


: equal to the command of the Pennsylvania forces. | 
heads will lose ground every where as Lee advances. | 
Some willjoin him,no doubt many more will | 


P.S. Finley Patterson presided, at the Con- 
vention, and Judge Woodward was nomi- 
nated for Governor. Resolutions were passed 
in favor of the war, but denouncing the Pres- 
ident for his arbitrary arrests. It seems to 
| have been a gathering of a better sort than that 
‘which nominated Vallandigham in Ohio, which a 

friend who was present describes as made up of 
‘the roughest specimens of the copperhead species. 
The Union men of Ohio, have nominated for Gov- 
ernor, John Brough of Cuyahoga,a War Democrat, 
| said to be a strong man, and for Lieut. Governor, 

Charles Anderson, a brother of the General. There 

is little @oubt that this ticket will be chosen. The 
' Hlinois Democrats have resolved in favor of peace 
and a national convention; when we get them, we 
will inform our readers. 


A great Union meeting was heh! at Concord, N. 
H.,on Wednesday. Judge Perley presided, and 
amoung the Vice Presidents were twoex-Governors 
The resolutions passed are of a mild character, and 
will not materialiy aid in repelling Lee’s invasion, 
bat the enthusiasm of the people was unbounded, 

Montgomery Blair made the first speech, ani 
from the cold reception his audience gave him, it 
is likely to be the last he will make in New Hamp- 
shire. He devoted nearly half his long oration in 
a tirade against Wendell Phillips, and the Anti- 
slavery men, and aromantic scheme for building 
great national works with tne freed slaves, and 
then settling them in a country by themselves 


story in ite.way. The plot is no more improbable | 5 inj them that their demonstration of the dan- | than 1000. From this writer, favorable to him, be But he struck the key note of his specei just at 


in Missouri, gives us some curious examples of 


wailing the loss of his nine slaves, who had just 
emigrated to Kansas, whither large numbers of the | 
Consequently he | 
He took his | 


On board the } 


Our informant reports a universal approval of | 


They ; 


the Chattanooga Rebel, has been nominated for | 


We are not at all concerned about the clection of 
He is sure of! 


away by the advance of the delegates from the. 


Where Franklin | 
is, does not appear, but Gen. McClellan is at Al- | 


North Carolina. Gen, Hunter has returned from 
| Port Royal. 
' Colonel Montgomery has taken the town of Da- 
rien, in Georgia, with his colored soldiers. The 
, 54th Regiment is in camp near Beautort. 
} 
Rebel Privateers have been capturing our vessels 
‘near our own shores. The Navy Department 
makes a great stir, but catches none of them. 
When shall we get capacity in the Cabinet ? 
| The later news from Hooker and Lee docs not 
| justify the excitement of the last few days. It 
seems that but a small force has entered Pennsy|- 
| vania, that Harrisburg is inno immediate danger, 
| that Harper’s Ferry has not been attacked, and can 
| easily be defended from Maryland Heights, that 
| Hooker is in a position to check Lee’s march, if 
not to stop him entirely, There is a chance that a 
battle may be fought on the field of Bull Run, 
; Where Hooker was on Tuesday, or if Lee crosses 
‘the Potomac, then at Antietam again. In the 
meantime, our forces on the Peninsula and the 
| Blackwater are said to be moving on Richmond. 
' The purpose of the rebels has not yet fully disclos- 
ed itself’, but to us there appears no reason to doubt 
that it is a genuine invasion of the North for mili- 
tary reasons; that is, to turn aside the war frum 
| Virginia. If this be so, Lee will hardly stop to at- 
“tack Baltimore or Philavelphia, but will move upon 
Vittsburg as fast as possible, and from there strike 
into Ohio and establish himself in control of that 
region, if he can, cutting off our preat lines of rail- 
road communication between the East and West. 
Such a plan is very hazardous, and for that very 
reason likely to be formed by the rebels. 

On our side there is likely to be a renewal of the 
enthusiasm of 1861, Twenty New York regiments 
‘are on their way to Harrisburg, and from all quar- 
ters comes the note of preparation. Wood and 
his disciples slink out of sight, and Opposition or- 
atcrs become recruiting agents. So outof this 
; hettle danger we may pluck the flower safely. 
Probably a New Jersey regiment was first on 
| the ground to defend Harrisburg—the 23d, which 

The 7th New York 
, left at eleven the same day, the 71st at midnight. 
| There will be no occasion to draft in that State. 
Our own returned regiments do not show an alac- 
rity to go back, which is but natural. We hear 
' that Harper’s Ferry is evacuated, but that we hold 
the Heights. Chambersburg has been evacuated 
by the enemy. 





'THE BLACK HEROES AT PORT HUDSON. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, writes 
‘thus of the conduct of the colored troops at Port 
, Hudson. 


“Nobly, indeed, have they acquitted themselves, 
| and proudly may every colored man hereafter hold 
| up his head, and point to the record of those who 
| fellon that bloody field. 

Gen. Dwight, at least, must have had the idea 
not only that they were men, but something more 
i than men, from the territic test to which he put 
| their valor. Before any impression had been made 
upon the earthworks of the enemy, and in full face 
| of batteries belching forth their 62-pounders, these 
devoted people were rushed forward to encounter 
grape, canister, shell and musketry, with no artil- 
lery but two small howitzers--that scemed mere 
| pop-guns to their adversaries—and no reserve 
whatever. 

Their forces consisted of the First Louisiana Na- 
tive Guards, (with colored field officers,) under 
Lieut. Col. Bassett, and the Third Louisiana Na- 
tive Guards, Col. Nelson, (with white fleld officers, ) 
the whole under the charge of the latter officer. 

On going into action they were 1080 strong, and 
formed into four lines, Lieut. Col. Bassett, First 
Louisiana, forming the first line, and Lieut. Col. 
Henry Finnegas the second. When ordered to 
charge up to the works, they did so with the skill 
and nerve of old veterans, (black people, be it re- 
membered, who had never been in action before,) 
but the fire from the rebel guns was so terrible 
upon the unprotected masses that the first few 
shois mowed them down like grass, aud so con- 
tinued, 

Col. Bassett being driven back, Col. Finnegas 
took his place, and his men being similarly cut to 
pieces, Col. Bassett reformed and recommenced; 
and thus these brave people went on trom morning 
until 3 1-2 P. M., under the most hideous carnage 
that men ever had to withstand, and that very few 
white ones would have had nerve enough to én- 
counter, even if ordered to. During this time they 
rallied, and were ordered to make six distinct 
charges, losing 37 killed, and had 155 wounded, 
and 1:6 missing—the majority, if not all, of these 
being, in all probability, now lying dead on the 
gory field, and without the rights ot sepulchre; 

Jor when, hy a flay of truce, our forces in other 
directions were permitted to reclaim their cead, 


Was repulsed with severe loss. 

Lieut. Col. Finnegas was then ordered to charge, 
and in a well dressed, steady line his men went on 
the double-quick down over the field of death. No 
matter how vallantly the men behaved—no matter 
how bravely they were led—it was not in the course 

| of things that this gallant brigade should take 
these works by charge. Yet charge after charge 
was ordered, and carried out, under all these disas- 
ters, With Spartan firmness. Six charges in all 

' were made. Col. Nelson reported to Gen. Dwight 
the fearful odds he had to contend with. Says 
Gen. Dwight, in reply, “Tell Col. Nelson [ shall 
consider that he has accomplished nothing, unless 
he takes those guns.” ‘Thus the few last charges 
were made under the spur of desperation. The 
negroes had a reputation to make as soldiers under 
all the obstacles thrown in their way. Their blood 
might be cheap, if need be, but their reputation 
must be unsullicl—must be haloed in martial glo- 
y. Thus they charged bravely on certain destruc- 
tion, till the ground was slippery with the gore of 
slaughtered and cumbered with the bodies of the 
maimed. The last charge was made at about one 
o’clock. Then the programme was changed, and 
the brigade continued to skirmish during the rest 
of the day. The color sergeant of the Ist had his 
head shot off while the line was forming tor the 
charge. He hugged the colors to his heart and fell 
forward upon them, I saw the tlag yesterday, all 
stiffened with the blood and brains of the guilant 
Placencio Anselmo. As he fell, two color corpo- 
rals strugyled between themselves as to who should 
ayain raise the blood-stained flag to its position in 
the line. Each was eager for the honor, and dur- 
ing the struggle a missile from the enemy wound- 
ed one of them, and the other corporal shouldered 
the dear old flag in triumph, and bore it through 
the charge in the front of the advancing line. 

Shells from the rebel guns cut down grees three 
fect in diameter, and they fell, at one time burving 
a whole company beneath their branches. Gapt. 
Cailloux, of the color company, a man of brilliant 
education and high social position at home, yet 
who prided himself on his color, being the black- 

est man inthe regiment, was killed on the first 
charge, while in advance of his company. Lieut. 
‘rowder Was picked off by sbarpshooters, later in 
the day, while deploving his company as skirmish- 
ers. During the afternoon the brigade was de- 
ployed as skirmishers, and, under the protection 
of trees, knolls and stumps, did good service till 
they were recalled by the sound of the “retreat” 
atsunset. Prisoners taken by the rebels on this 
day were deliberately murdered and piled upon 
_ the earthworks in sight of the negro skirmishers. 
Others were literally crnucified—nailed alive to 
trees and slowly tortured to death. This could 
he distinctly seen by the bluck skirmishers, and 


more than one brutul rebel hitthe dust at the bid | 


of the negroes’, unerring rifles. At night the 
rebels came down from their eartlororks did 
stripped the slaughtered neyroes of their eloth- 
ing and valuables, andboffered indignities to the 
inunimate bodies. During the flag of truce on 
the folloinivg day the negroes were nol allowed to 
take advuntayeof it, and todayitheir bodies can 
be seen stripped and stark, lying up close under 
the yuus of the enemy. 

The bravery of the leaeders of this brigade de- 
mands brief mention. Col. Nelson was captain 
of the 3d Mass. Lieut. Col. Bassett was a native 
ot Massachusetts, but came here in a western reg- 
iment. Lieut. Col. Harry Finnegas was well 
known in Boston afew ¥ears since. Both behaved 
with Spartan bravery ,and the neyroes ask no braver 
stock or better at their head. The staff officers 
are mainly New England men, and today are 
prouder than ever that they commanded the black 
brigade. We never saw a more literal rendering 
of Tennyson’s famous “‘ charge of the light) brig- 

' ade” on the upper works of Port Hudson. 


Mere is another significant paragraph from the 
Journal correspondent : 


“When our troops became powerless for want of 
ammunition, detachments of the negro engincer 
regiment of Col. Hodge took the ammunition 
boxes on their heads and carried them forward 
through a shower of rebel musketry to the troops. 
These men also performed the duty of the ambn- 
lance corps, going to the front and removing the 
ialien wounded on stretchers to the rear. Gen. 
Weitzel and Gen. Dwight, who together estab- 
Jished their headquarters at the front, were shelled 
from their position and compelled to move toa 
less conspicuous position.” 


Why did they not move their black soldiers, or 
' at least their dead bodies, “to a less conspicuous 
position?” 
THE FIGHT AT MILLIKEN’S BEND. 

The Cincinnati Gazette ives this statement of 
the courage of the colored troops at Milliken’s 
Bend: 

“The force that reached Milliken’s Bend was 
about two thousand strong. Our force at that 
place was composed of a negro regiment, six hun- 
dred strong, with about two hundred white sol- 
diers. When the rebels first made their appear- 
ance, the white troops fell back and the nezroes 
followed. It was soon ascertained that they were 
surrounded, and must fight or surrender. The 
rebels proclaimed no quarter to the negroes, and 
the nezroes proclaimed no quarter to them. 

The tight was conducted with the energy of des- 
paration by our forces, and they hepl the rebels at 
bay until a gunboat came to their assistance. 

A gentleman who saw part of the fight, and 
who was on the battle field after it was over, says 
the negroes foughi like ‘igers—better, in tact, than 
their whice officers, who it is said, did not stay on 
the field. The Colonel, it is said, skulked away in 
a disgraceful manner. I could not Jearn his 
name. This zentleman says we lost, in killed, ne- 
rroes, ninety-nine; white men, thirty. Our 


central, not of a universal depth and amplitude. 
Moral fanaticism may therefore be very noble, 
since the clue to which it holds is exalted and cen- 
tral, and it errs only by narrow interpretations and 
the exclusion of side lights. But the holding toa 
inere clue, as if it were central; the substitution of 
conditions for causes, and of modifying for impel- 
ling influences,—this is fanaticism in a deep and 

, deplorable sense. To subordinate civilization to 
cotton; to treat history as if it were the result of 
climate, Which is but a condition of human devel- 
opment, and to treat Race, which can at most be 
but a modifying influence, as if it were central and 
primal,—this, I say, is fanaticism in very deed and 
on its shadowy side. 

But Jet us look a little at this matter of Race; 
for, contrary to the late Mr. Buckle, [do not es- 
teem it a matter of no moment. And first of all it 
must be noted that ethnology is not yet a science, 
noreven ina way speedily to become such. The 
clue to be followed has not been found, or if found, 
not made sure; since at present we are ignorant 
what Race is. We know not whether it is a com- 
posite and cumulative result, or, like gravitation, 
an original, unexplained fact. Three principal 
theories are before the world,—all legitimate as 
theories; none so established as to be made the ba- 
sis of scientific detail, still less of political prac- 
tice, There is the theory of unity of origin, main- 
tained from the whole range of ethnological argu- 
ment by Pritchard, and from language alone by 
Bunsen and Muller. ‘This makes Race a simple re- 
sultof moral and physical influence, aided only by 
the mysterious tendency which inheres in nature 
to various and special character. 

Secondly, there is the theory of a small and deti- 
nite number of original stocks,—Hamilton Smith 
argues ably for three,—which by commixture and 
the access of various influences produce the varie- 

This makes 
Race partly original, partly an historical result. 
Thirdly, there is the theory which has the power- 
ful support of Agassiz, that there are an indefinite 
number of stocks, and that the variety of charac- 
ter now existing is due almost wholly to original 


ty of character which we now behold. 


and inexplicable impress. 

To all these theories [ listen respeetfully; all I 
acknowledge supported by ingenious and power- 
ful arguments; to none can give in my adhesion. 
I can wait till the evidence is in; and refuse to an- 
ticipate its final bearing. Many find it pleasant 
to render a verdict and go to dinner; I wait for 
the witness who has been subpeenaed, but is not as 
yet forthcoming. 
the systems of Agassiz and Darwin, that is, be- 
tween Realism and Nominalism in Science, is fin- 
ally settled; when the fossil records of man’s 
history have been a hundred or a thousand times 
more perfectly read; when investigation into the 
nature, ‘aws and classifications of language has 
advanced a century, or it may be five centuries far- 
ther; when we have determined to what extent 
mythology syinbolizes external history, and to 
what it stands only for the history of the human 
soul as interpreted by imagination; then we may 
be able, after due study, to say with confidence, 
what Race is, and may consequently proceed to an 


When the controversy between 


intelligent study of the physiognomy and its sig- 
nificance. 

Till then a modest reserve becomes us,—all the- 
ory offered by competent men being welcome, but 
welcome [ repeat, only as theory. Till then I must 
esteem ita sign of premature mental degestion, 
if one catch up the crude mass of ethnological ob- 
servations which we have now on hand, and offer 
to base upon them practice of great breadth and 
importance. Tillthen he who attempts to write 
down the negro and justify slavery from ethnol- 
ogiral data, will, in my cyes, succeed chiefly in 
writing down himself,—will do far more damaye 
with the breech of his gun than with the muzzle! 

In the meantime one or two points may be set 
down as tixed,—as limits and guides to future en- 
quiry. 

First, we already know enough of the antiquity 
of human existence, to say with confidence that 
immutability of the 


there is no argument to the 
physieal characters of races from the apparent ab- 
sence of change within historical times, Above all 
is there none, if the influences, which,—by possi- 
bility,—may have induced these characters, con- 
tinne in force. We find negro features on Egyptian 
monuments; we find the same in Africa now. 
What is the ergo? That Negro and “Caucasian” 
were created just as we see them ? Should one 
find a piece of cloth in a vermilion dye, leave it 
there, and returning a few days after find it still 
red, would he show great sagacity by coming to 
the conclusion that it never was white, that red 
was its original color? That the negro remaining 


the benefit through some neglect, was not ez- , wounded number about one hundred and twenty-, in the African dye remains unchanged,—what sig- 


tended to these black regiments. 


The deeds of heroism pertormed by these col- j of many of the wounded being killed un 


ored men were such as the prondest white men 
might emulate. Their colors are torn to pieecs by 


The list of killed is so large in consequence 
f the 
‘no quarter’ cry. Over one hundred dead rebels 
were left onthe field, and they took away sev- 


five 


shot, and literally bespattered by bloud and brass. | eral wagon loads of wounded.” 


nifies that? And out of that dye he has been only 
for a time so short compared with the enormous 
period of man’s existence on the earth, that it is to 
be considered but a3 a moment. 
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Secondly, it may be said with confidence that , law of close and invariable connection has yet been | men, children and cripples, and gather them into | of after the one and at the close of the other? I, 


this fact, Race, is in part an expression of histor- 
ical influence,—in what part I am unable to say. | 
But more or less it certainly stands for climatic in- | But save in a very superficiai and general way it | 


fluence, for constant social incitement in a given 
direction, and for the perpetual tendency in nature 
to special character. We know this, for we see it; 
the process is going on before every man’s eyes. 
Not only do physical influences record themselves 
to some degree in stature and feature, but the 
moral habits both of nations and families, find 
their way into the channels of pedigree, and get to 
themselves feet, hands, voice, in fine, physical ex- 
pression. 


farther and farther in the same direction, so the 
special spirit of any tribe or social aggregation 


tends always to enforce and enhance its peculiar 
“thei | 
things,” a boy who ventures to say “those things” | 
All social habit, force, or char- 


expression. Among people who say 


is held an npstart. 


Moreover, as the branch of a tree, once | 
thrown out laterally, continues to build itself out | 


discovered. Camper’s rule respecting the facial | 
angle has been confided in,—by some is so still. 


is utterly fallacious. The facial angle of all birds 
is said to be lower than that of any mammal; yet 
many birds are vastly superior in intelligence and 
dignity of existence to scme mammals. The 


facial angle of the elephant is lower than that of 
yet the clephant is much the no- | 


the orang outan; 


bler and more knowing animal of the two. The 


highest facial angle among men is said to be that of 


the Sarmatian nobles; but what evidence of superi- 
ority to the rest of mankind has been given by the 
Sarmatian nobles? In fine, we have as yet no 
knowledge which entitles us from slight approxi- 
mations in physical shape to the pithecoid type to 
make any very definite and important inference 
concerning mental capability. 

But thirdly, this statement of the ethnologists 


and anatomists in question is partial, and therefore, 


| achurch. The several apostles themselves are not 
| exempted, which is of little account to them or the 
' country, as they would be poor soldiers, and each | 


| will get his $300 out of his church to pay for a 
But out of peculiar regard to the said | 


| substitute. 
| apostles their 70,000 disciples,who are ready cnough 


| to serve and would make the very best of soldiers ' 


| are totally exempted. Is not this exemption in 
flazrant violation of the conscription law, the con- 
| stitution and common sense? Does a government 
that could make it deserve to be called republican, 
democratic, or any thing but the base tool of a 
hierarchy ? 
Let us come now to the actual situation. Minis- 
| ters of the Gospel of Jesus Christ are not exempt- 


| ed from this conscription by the terms of the daw, | 


_ heither are their disciples, nor does any one dream 
i 


| that they will be in fact, in the execution of the 
law. Neither by the terms of the law are those 


ministers of Jeff Davis’s gospel called “loyal slave. | 


acter, is self-supporting. Now, these two tenden- as a statement of the whole trath, false. Professor holders,” and still less their involuntary disciples, 


dencies. the one to constant self-cnhancement in 
all social habitude, and the other to: physiognomi- 
cal expression of the same, exhibit their effects in 


countries, towns, neighborhoods; and when con- | 
nected with the obvious influences of physical , gorilla are physically something nearer than cous- | deigning to give a reason er an apology for such a | 


geography, and allowed to act through vast peri- 
ods of time, their effects must needs be traced in 
deep lines. Why, even in our young and mobile 
country, a keen eye will detect a New Englander 
or a Western man by his look; and one keen and 
practiced enough will often give a near guess at 


the State from which one comes, provided his | 


father and mother were born, and he himself has | 


always lived there. Sueh a case as that of the | | respects to approach nearer tgan the “Caucasian.” | States, then this is no¢ an msurrection or rebellion, | 


The Race fapatics | Yes. and he who wishes to know the exact truth ; and the consc ription law sets out on a falschood. 
vac ’ ’ | 
| If such State government cannot decide who are | 


Jews also should be significant. 
(begging your contributor’s pardon,) are fond of 
citing the persistency of the Jewish type. 
do not learn that even Knox considers them, apart 


from the Semitie race generally, as an original | 
Therefore so far as they represent anything | but that of the white, take notice, which most re- | @f¢ just as much citizens of the United States, and | had Gone any official act whatever. 
Were the 


stock. 


more than the general features of Semitic char-| 
how far historical in- | 
fluences may record themselves in feature and na- | 


acter, they show simply 


tional character. 


Yet [| 


Iluxley has recently been showing, and those who 
do not share his Darwinian opinions admit, that 
between the anatomy of men and apes there isa 
relationship exceedingly close. 


sins. Yet he who should take this slight physical 


difference as the measure of spiritual distance be- 


tween the author of Lear and the author only of 
horrible screeches in the African forests, would 
give in his own person such evidence of possible 
equality in men and apes as was never given be- 
fore. All men, however, being in close physical 
affinity with the ape, the African is found in some 


rather than to bolster up his own conccits, may 
easily satisfy himself that in other respects the Af- 
rican recedes farther than the “Caucasian” from | 
ape conformation. It is not the hair of the black, 


sembles the hair of apes and oxen. 
“wooly-head” as conceited and shallow as Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon, he might point to his frizzled 
| poll as a distinction which separates him beyond 


exempted. Yet who has the faith to believe that 


this Administration will not totally exempt that 


i 


palpable violation of law, constitution and com- 
| mon sense? 
If a State 


| waging this war at all. government, 


representing only a part Or class of the people of | 


| its territory, and not the whole, and therefore in no 
| true sense a republican government,can decide who 


are and who are not to be citizens of the United 


_ and who are not citizens of the United States, then 

| the slaves of “loyal slaveholders,” as well as of | 

, Other slaveholders, being borp in the United States, 

subject to conscription, as any other people so | 

born. They area part of us the people, by whom | 
and for whom the Federal Government was created 

| and exists, or else this is no republic at all, but a 


As the inference from all this, I claim nothing | other men from our quadrumanous or quadruped | | mere hypocritical semblance of one. 


more than that each race,—if that is the word,— 
taken upon its record. 
Iie who has much of cither hu- | 


should be 
neyro no more. 
manitarian or philosophic 
to be told thatthe record of undeveloped races 
must receive as genial and hopeful a construction 
as it will bear without fercing. 
a narrow intelligence will take care not to forget 
that the word man comes before the word negro, 
and that we must carry the presumptions, which 


[ ask for the; 


He who is not of | 


| ly contrary to brute shape. 


relatives. 
“blameless Eepopien:: of Homer is still the ‘lamb 
among men.” In the softness of the skin, and the 


makes another special retreat from gorilla relation- 
ship. 

Again, the African head, 
characteristically high in the dome. 


like the Semitic, is 


head, not merely the anterior portion, recedes; but 


At worst, it could but indicate that the , 


This is exact- | 
Still further, the whole ; 


The slaveholders, all of them who dared to be | 
| openly disloyal, having rebelled against the very 


| 


al breadth will not need ease with which the epidermis is broken, the negro | the avowed opposite, it now only remains to be 


| decided whether we will havea real republic. The | 
| semblance without the reality is no longer possi. 
| ble. 

The practical question whether the 70,009 able- 
bodied men best fitted to be useful in this war shall 
| be exempted from the conscription, is important 


- tj “ly ili > senge ay 1 + 
nelong to the forinet to our inspection of the lat-.| the brute head slopes quickly forward from be- | ina purely military sense, far beyond their nu_ 


Tam able to base but small hopes upon that | 
to whom this point must be stated 


ter. 
man’s mind, 
twice. 

On the other hand, I shall not need to be told 
that though diversities of race were not altogether 
original, they might be practically permanent. 
Thouch the cloth were artificially dyed, its colors 
might be unchaneable. Some race$ may have taken 
the savage tincture so deeply that on coming into 
contact With civilization, they sooner perish than 
If this prove soin any piven case, we 
But we must 


change. 
may deplore it, but cannot help it. 
always wait till it prove so. 
sumed, The underlying and universal forces of hu- 
man nature,—those forces,zname them how we will, 
which have produced man, and must therefore re- 
side in humanity,—these ally themselves inevita- 
bly with the invitation of true civilization; and in 
every savage race there is some Pocahontas to in- 
dicate their power. Alas, our actual civilizations 
are partly fulse; they carry as well as 
health, and often invite the degrading susceptibil- 
itics of savage nature more strongly than their 


poison 


pure human quality. 

But the present evidence is, that any race which 
does not perish by the abrasions of civilization 
may itself become civilized. And in the 
the negro, this general presumption is reinforced 
by positive evidence of convincing power. Tsay 
fearlessly that no such instant aptitude sor civil 


case of 


manners has ever been shown by any barbarous 
people. , That, as a race, they want the power as 
original, self-prompted development may indeed 
by plausibly argued, though it cannotin the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge be positively aflirmed. 
But bowever this may be, no candid and well-in- 
formed man can deny that they enter with extremd 
readiness into a higher social state upon access of 
opportunity. Their imitative aptitude is prover- 
And they are disposed to imitate not the 
worst in civilization, but the best. In) manners 
they the whites. The 
learning to read, Which has been shown by freed 
slaves during the war, is one of the most touching 
in history, and to an observer 
significant of 
by im- 


bial. 


easily surpass desire of 


things ever seen 


who really has eves, must) be very 
of their future. The 
partial travellers of their progress in Jamaica, 
every obstruction that selfishness and) ma- 


has been thrown in their way, 


accounts, too, given 
where 
lignity could devise, 
are decisive respecting both their disposition and 
eapability. 
Your contributor is not enamored of “metaphy- 

‘Observation and experi- 
Very 


is notan 


abstractions,” 

ment” better with 
well, let him keep to his role. It 
served fact that the negro exhibits any aversion to 


sical 


agree his contribution. 


civilization. The fact is) notoriously the other 
way. The negro shows a sympathetic aptitude 
and afiinity for civilization such has been seldom, 
if ever, evinced by any other branch of the hu- 
man race under the same circumstances. The in- 
iellectual state of Ethiopians generally is doubt- 
less low and crude; but their sympathetic attrac- 


tion to high social conditions is of such force as 
to constitute a phenomenon in history. 

Give them a chance and they will surely enter 
into our civilization, and play there an honorable 
part. Nor they come merely as learners. 
Uheir hearts are in some respects wiser than ours 
already. They will b@ng to us politeness, serv- 
to our British blood. 


will 


ing as a useful antidote 
sociality without arti- 
this alone the whole 


heavily taxed. 


ll bring us convivial 
and for 

afford to be 
of unexplored 


‘They wi 
InNcitements ; 
could well 


ficial 

nation 
Phevy are, indeed, a mine 
wealth and force, of more value than two or three 
h California be a noble State. 
*‘Cau- 


social 


Californians,—thouz 

Phough there may be no indications that ‘ 
casian”’ genius begins to pause, yet it is, perhaps 
neither so rich nor so rapid in its advance that it 
might not profit by an intusion of other elements 
which should produce new chemical combinations. 

We must plow deeper, and turn up fresh earth 
What though timid people cry out, as ignorant 
agriculturists were Wont to crv a few years since, 
“Toren not this barbarous subsoil, it will deprave 
Down with your 

Africa into your 


mingles?” 
Piough 


all with which it 
plough, deeper, deeper! 
civilization, and raise richer crops! 

Of course we all know what is alleged concern- 
ing the conformation of the negro by certain an- 
impartial or otherwise,— 


thy - 
tuat of 


atomiist and ethnologists, 


that it makes sundry slight approaches tu 





Tae skull, they tell us, Is) progua- 
the pelvis peculiar, the leg longer in) prepor- 
the fore arm to the humerus 


the Sumiadwe. 
thic, 
tion to the thigh, and 
“Caucasians,” arched, 


the toot less 


To allegations 


than those of 
the os eaicas stratchter, ete., ete. 
of this Kind, 


repeating, We 


‘rtain persons are so fond of 
.o make in 


which 
have some observations 
reply 
In the first 
we entt 
in the negro as requires him to 


place, were this qnite so, and were 


‘d to infer from it such a mental inferiority 
be Kept forever un- 
ar- 
slavery, 


der the guardianship of abler races, the whole 
of the fact world still be not tor 
but pointedly against it, Who has 
to say that slavery is an honorable and beneficent 
guardianship? Who will deny that it is the merest 
all that should that 
not exercised fer tue 
and 


them 


gument 


the ef rontery 


brutal buriesque of pass by 
>It is guanhanslop 
over whom it is 


Instead of giving 


hana 
sake of these extended ; 
therefore net legitimate. 
more protection aud guidance than others have, it 
robs them of all protection, makes them the naked 
prey of eupidity, and enacts laws against their en- 
lightenment. Every man, however, who has any 
eyes beteer than those of a codfish, must see this; 
and therefore the point need not be urged farther. 

But secondly, there is no such ground for infer- 
ring mental inferiority in the negro. We have as 
vet none bat the vaguest and most general arzu-e 
ment from anatomy to phsychulogy. Nota sing 


| cerebrum, 


It is not to be pre- | 
been quite overlooked. 


‘ lyrical, erotic, 


| hind, no less than backward from the face. The 
| cerebellum of the gorilla projects from under the 


terior of the head; and the negro cranium is less 
like this than that of the “Caucasian.”’ Compare 
the rear head of a Congo neyro with that of an 
frish bog-trotter, and both with that of a gorilla, 
and see. The truth is thata backward slope of the 
entire head, while it doubtless indicates a peculiar 
genius, does not indicate nearness to apes, nor de- 
ficiency in human quality,—a fact which, in the 


‘eagerness to disparage the “inferior races of man- 


kind,” and especially the negro, seems to have 


Enough, however, of this. We have testimony 
concerning the negro which is worth so much 
more than any possible argument from physical 
conformation, as to leave small room for the latter, 
save in purely speculative studies. We know him 
right well. Among the bravest and yet among the 
ventlest of human beings, polite, ceremonious, 
mimetic, quick to learn, not inventive, probably 
behind the white in pure cold intellect, eloquent, 


wonderful degree in parental affection and in every 
formof human love and devotion, rich beyond 
all men in social susceptidility and religious faith, 
—he has of all large races of human beings the 
and yet within its range the richest, 
genius. Simplest and richest,—that is my _ state- 
ment concerning him. The warmest and wealthi- 
est blood that flows im human veins is his; while» 
his genius, without great lat 
now judge, is pre-emi,_ 


simplest, 


on the other hand, 
eral range so far as I can 
nently central, humane, religious,—the exact anti 
podes of the Chinese. 

This simplicity and wealth have alike hindered 
the spontaneous development by him of a eivilza- 
tion. <A genius varied and prudential, 
though incomparably poorer, like that of the Chi- 


more 


nese and Japanese, 
construction of social On the 
other hand, he has been overridden, as it were, by | 
the force of his religious genius and immeliate so- 
cial susceptibility jlike tropical lands withheld from 
cultivation by excess of sun and rain. Exceeding 
wealth has made him poor. There were soils in 
California so rich in alkali as to lie desert, and to 
he despised,as hopelessly sterile. When repeatedly 
ploughed, however, and exposed to” the air, they 
were tamedand reduced to an incomparable fer- 
tility. Such a soil is the negro. 


¢m—onm > 


THE CONSCRIPTION LAW AND THE 
LOYAL SLAVEHOLDERS. 


mechanisms. 


The conscription law sets out with aflirming the 
existence of insurrection and rebellion against the 
authority of the United States, and the daty of the 


Government, under the Constitution, to suppress 
insurrection and rebellion, to guarantee to each 


State (meaning, undoubtedly, the poeple of each 
State) a republican form of government, and to 
preserve the public tranquility. To this end it 
calls for an enrolment of the national forces, and 
detines such forees to be all able-bodied male citi- 
zens of the United States, and such persons of for- 
eign birth as have sworn their intention to become 
citizens, with certain exceptions in favor of wid- 
ows and orphans, and motherless children, With 
these specific and distinet exceptions, all the able- 
bodied males, without distinction of class, color, 
trade or profession, are to stand to their arms, ac- 
cording to their lot, or provide substitutes. This 
proceeding on the part of the Government is man- 
ifestly and emphatically republican, since the very 
essence of a republic is the equal interest of all in 
the maintenance of the common self-government. 
The law is also as clearly authorized by the consti- 
tution, Which expressly gives Congress power “to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and re- 
pel invasions.” and very solemnly declares that to 
serve in the militia is not only the duty but the 
right of the PEOPLE 
bodied, without distinction of class, color, trade or 
profession), 

The most important practical question of this 


. (meaning of course the able- 


momentous War now arises. 
tional law be constitutionally executed? Here the 
last face to face with 


two 


administration is brought at 
contrived for 

through 
Here we have 


which it has years to 
the 


now this way and now that. 


an issue 
shun, diving all while a deluge of 


I 
Yoed, 





in tact.and in terms not 
republican: question. Let us 


There is in the States of Delaware, 


astavery question Buta 
illustrate the facts. 
Marviland, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri a certain class of native inhab- 
itants, unquestionably people, who are not perhaps 
by the States as citi- 
but who are nevertheless a partof the 


regarded Statutes of those 
zens thereof, 
its cOnsti- 


people of the United States, for whom 


tution so emphatically asserts the right to bear 
arms, and having all the 
of the U hnown to the constitution 
thereof 

these foar S 
182, and would 
now, According to the law of 
namber of these males between the ages of twenty 
about 78.200. For any 
cent. 


qualifications for cluizens 


nited Srates 


The 


mates of the class referred to in 


tates numbered at the last census 215,- 
probably number not mack less 


population, the 





and forty-five should be 
class of males between these ases 
must be considered a large allowance for military 
y, so that we may sately set down the abie- 


ten per 
disabilit 
bodied males subject to military duty under the 
present conscription law, belonging to this class of 
persons in the aforesaid four States alone, as 79,- 
000. Considering their peculiar availability in 
this war, their number renders their aid exceeding- 
ly important. 

Let as here suppose another state of facts. Here 
is a certain class of theological aposties, claiming 
a mission from the Almighty, who make 70,000 
able-bodied male disciples, to say nothing of wo- 


viving a rapid forward push to the pos- . 


rich in laughter and tears, rich toa | 


might better prosper in the 


Will this constitu. ° 


' merical ratio to the whole of the national forces. 
| But its political importance almost infinitely out- 
weighs its military. The exemption will be a 
' practical decision that slavery, that is, non-repub- 
| ficunism—an wnutilied order of nobility—is to be 
, protected by the national government against any 

national necessity or exigency whatever, just as 
' Jong as loyal slaveholders please. This carries it 
| through any war. Of course it will flourish and 

dominate in peace. Isn’t this enough to account 
| for copperheads at the north and no Union men at 
| the South? By exempting from conscription a sin 
| gle slave of a “loyal slaveholder”’ the government 
| says, or will say, in a voice louder than the guns 
| | of all its battles, to shameless copperheads and 
| shivering Unionists, ‘You are perfectly right in 
| your suspicion as to the way the great national] 
| eat is going to jump at last. The loyal slavehojder 
. is a litthe worried just now, but you sce with how 

little reason. lie will have the exceeding great 
| reward of his loyalty by and by, and may let go 

his slave or hold on just as he pleases.””. The cop- 


The shivering Unionist of the South knows it bet- 
ter still. Therefore the one bites and the 
shrinks on the side of Jeff. Davis and of slavery , 
reserving miele for the future when the “loyal 
| slaveholder” will again be monarch of the Consti- 
tution and all he surveys, and his peculiar institu- 
' tion be again the urin and thunmmin of the sacred 
| Union. 
_ But if the Government could only have 
pluck, sense and honesty to carry the conscription 
straight through the 70,000 able-bodied black tel- 


' low-citizens in the “ loyal” slave States, and leave 
| Congress and hereafter to settle the damages, just 
the 


| as Sure as fire burns and water runs down hill, 
| poison of every copperhead would instantly strike 
to his own vitals amd Unionists would stand up at 
the South by millions, 
men must then know a revival of the slave 
, to be forever impossible. 





CORRESPONDENCE IN RELATION TO. 


The Public Meeting at Albany, N. Y. 


! LETTER OF THE 


ALBANY, May 19, 1863. 


COMMITTEE. 


To his Excellency the President of the United 
officers of a public 

meeting held at the city of Albany on the 16th day 
‘of May instant, herewith submit to your excellen- 
resolutions adopted at the said 
meeting, and respectfully request your carnest con- 
They deem it proper on their 
personal responsibility to. stete, that the meeting 
numbers 
most earnest in the 


States :—The undersigned, 


cy acopy of the 
sideration of them. 
Was one of the most respectable, as to 
and character, and one of the 
support of the Union ever held in this city. 
Yours, with regard, 
Erastus Connina, President. 
Thirteen Vice Presidents and six Secretaries. 





THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, ] 
Washington, June 12, 1865, § 
Tion. Erastus Corning und others—Gentlemen: 


Your letter of May 19, enclosing the resolutions of 


held at Albany, New York, on 
was received several 


a public meeting 
the 16th of the same month, 
days ago. 

The resolutions, as I understand them, are re- 


solvable into two propositions—first, the expres- 
sion of a purpose to sustain the cause of the Union, 
to secure peace through victory, and to support the 


administration in every constitutional and Jawtul 


measure to suppress the rebellion; and secondly, a 
declaration of censure upon the administration for 


supposed unconstitutional action, such as the mak- 
ing of military arrests. 
sitions, a third is deduced, which is that gentlemen 


composing the meeting are resolved on doing their 


part to maintain our common government and 
country, despite the folly or wickedness, as they 
administration. This posi- 
tion is eminently patriotic, and as such, I thank 
the meeting, and congratulate the nation for it. 
My own purpose is the same; so that the meeting 
and myself have a common object, and can have 
no difference, in the choice of means or 
measures for effecting that object 

And here I ought to close ths paper, and would 
close it, if there were no apprehension that more 
any merely personal 


mav! coneeive, of any 


except 


injurious consequences than 
to myself might follow the ccusures systematically 
me for doing what, in my view of duty, 
forbear. he 
constitutional and lawful 
and T have net 
employ, 


resolv 


cast upon 
T could net 
support me in 
measure to suppress the rebellion; 
knowingly employed, nor shall knowingly 
any other But the mecting, hy their 
assert and arzguefthat certain military arrests, and 
them, for which I am ulti- 
mately responsibie, unconstitutional. IT think 
The resolutions quote irom the Con- 
‘ition of treason, and also the 
uarantees therein provid- 


every 





} roceedings following 


are 
they are not. 
itution the defi 


st 





limiting safecuards and ¢ 
ed tor the citizen on trials for treason, and on his 
to answer for capital or otherwise infa- 
mous crimes, and, in criminal prosecutions, his 
to a speedy and public trial by an impartial 


: 
jury. They resolve “that these safe- 


being held 





right 
proceed to 
cuants of the rights of the citizen against the pre- 
tensions of arbitrary intended more 
especially for his protection in times of civil com- 
motion.” And, apparently to demonstrate ‘the 
proposiuon, the proceed: “They were 
secured substantially to the English people after 
years of protracted civil war, and were adopted 
into our Constitution at the close of the revolu- 
tion.” Woukh! not the demonstration have been 
better, if it conld have been truly said that these 
safeguanls had been adopted and applied @yvring 
the civil wars and euriny our revolution, instead 


power were 


resolutions 


: whole class of the able-bodied militia of the United 
Shakspeare and a-| States, be it 70,000 more or Jess, without even 


Reason none can be given, which | 
would not make us madmen and murdcrevs for 


| semblance,of a republic, in favor of a government | 


other | 


the 


because the stupidest of 
power | 


And, from the two propo- 


resolntions promise to _ 


too, am devotedly for them after civil war, and 
before civil war, and atall times, “except when, 


in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety | 


may require” their suspension. The resolutions 
proceed to tell us that these safeguards “have stood 
he test of seventy-six years of trial, under our re- 
publican system, under circumstances which show 
that while they constitute the foundation of all 
free government, they are the clements of the en- 
| during stability of the republic.” No one denies 
‘that they have so stood the test up to the begin- 
ning of the present rebellion, if we except a cer- 
tain occurrence at New Orleans; nor does any one 
question that they will stand the same test much 
longer after the rebellion closes. But these provi- 
sions of the Constitution have no application to 
' the case we have in hand, because the arrests com- 
| plained of were not made for treason—that is, not 
for the treason defined in the Constitution, and 
upon the conviction of which the punishment is 
dleath—nor yet were they made to hold persons to 
answer for any capital or otherwise infamous 
crimes; nor were the proceedings following, in any 
constitutional or legal sense, “criminal prosecu- 
tions.” The arrests were made on totally different 
grounds, and the proceedings following accorded 
with the grounds of the arrests. Let us consider 
the real case with which we are dealing, and apply 
to it the parts of the Constitution plainly made for 
such cases. 
Prior to my installation here it had been incul- 


from the national Union, and that it would be ex- 
, pedient to exercise the right whenever the devotees 


| their own liking; and, accordingly, so far as it was 
legally possible, they had taken seven States out of 
| the Union, had seized many of the United States 
forts, and had fired upon the United States flag, all 
before I was inaugurated, and, of course, before 1 


| thus began soon ran into the present civil war; 
and, in certain respects, it began on very unequal 
terms between the parties. The insurgents had 
| been preparing for it rmore than thirty years, while 


| the government had taken no steps to resist them, | 


| The former had carefully considered all the means 
| which could he turned to their account. It un- 
doubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them 
that in their own unrestricted efforts to destroy 


| Union, Constitution and law, all together, the goy- | 


| ernment would, in great degree, be restrained by 


| the same Constitution and law from arresting their | i 


Their sympathizers pervaded all depart- | 
governments and nearly all commu- | 
From this material, under 


” 


progress. 
ments of the 
nities of the people. 
cover of ‘‘liberty of speech,” “liberty of the press, 
and “habeas corpus,” they hoped to keep on foot 
umongst us a most efficient corps of spies, inform- 


ina thousand ways. They hnew that in times 
such as they were inaugurating, by the Constitu- 
tion itself, the “habeas corpus” 
ed; but they also knew they had friends who would 


while their spies and others might remain at large 
to help on their cause. Orif, as has happened, the 
Executive should suspend the writ, without ruin- 
| ous Waste of time, 
| persons might occur, as are always likely to occur 
| in such 

in regard to this, which might be, at least, of some 
service to the insurgent cause. It needed no very 
keen perception to discover this part of the ene- 
my’s programme, so soon as by open hostilities 
their machinery was fairly put in motion. Yet 





foreed to regard as being within the exceptions of 


the Constitution, and as indispensable to the public ; 


safety. Nothing is better known to history than 
that courts of justice are utterly incompetent to 
' such cases. Civil courts are organized chiefly for 
trials of individuals, or, at most, a few individuals 
‘acting in concert; and this in quiet times, and on 
| charges of crimes well defined in the law. Even 
' in times of peace, bands of horse-thieves and rob- 
! bers frequently grow too numerous and powerful 
for the ordinary courts of justice. But what com- 
parison, in numbers, have such bands cver borne 
to the insurgent sympathizers even in many of the 
loyal States ? 
| least one member more ready to hang the panel 
than to hang the traitor. 
_ dissuades one man from voluntecring, or induces 
| one soldier to desert, weakens the Union cause as 
much as he who kills a Union soldier in battle. 
| Yet this dissuasion or inducement may be so con- 


' ducted as to be no defined crime of which any civil 


court would take cognizance. 
; 


Ours is a case of rebellion—so called by the res- 
‘ olutions before me—in fact, a clear, flagrant, and 
, gigantic case of rebellion; and the provision of the 


Constitution that “the privilege of the writ of ha-' 


beas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, 
in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
is the provision which specially 
This provision plain- 


may require it,” 
applies to our present case. 
ly attests the understanding of those who made the 
' Constitution, that ordinary courts of justice are in- 
adequate to ‘cases of rebellion,’’—attests their pur- 
pose that, in such cases, men may be held in cus: 
tody whom the courts, acting on ordinary rules, 
would discharge. Habeas corpus does not dis- 
charge men who are provod to be guilty of defined 
crime, and its suspension is allowed by the Consti- 
tution on purpose that men may be arrested and 
held who cannot be proved to be guilty of defined 
crime, “when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety does require it.’’ This is precise- 
ly our present case—a case of rebellion, wherein 
the public safety does require the suspension. In- 
deed, arrests by process of courts, and arrests in 
cases of rebellion, do not proceed altozether upon 
the same basis. The former is directed at the small 
percentage of ordinary and continuous perpetra- 
tion of crime, while the latter is directed at sudden 
and extensive uprisings against the government, 
which, at most, will succeed or fail in no great 
length of time. In the latter case, arrests are made 
not so much for what has been done, as for what 
probably would be done. 
the preventive and less for the vindictive than the 
former. In such cases the purposes of men are 
much more easily understood than in cases of ordi- 
nary crime. The man who stands by and says 
nothing when the peril of his country are discuss- 
ed, cannot be misunderstood. If not hindered, he 
is sure to help the enemy; much more, if he talks 
ambiguously—talks for his country with “buts” 
and “‘ifs’’ and “ands.” 
Of how little value the constitutional provisions 
Ihave quoted will be rendered, if arrests shall 


never be made until defined crimes shall have been | 


committed, may ‘be illustrated by a few notable 
examples. General John C. Breckenridge, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, General Joseph E. Johnston, 
General John B. Magruder, General Wifliam B. 
Preston, Gegieral Simon B. Buckner, and Commo- 
dore Franklin Buchanan, now occupying the very 
highest places in the rebel war service, were all 
within the power of the government since the re- 
bellion began, and were nearly as well known to 
be traitors then as now. Unquestionably if we 
had seized and held them,the insurgent cause would 
be much weaker. But no one of them had then 
committed any crime defined in the law. Every 

have 


7s corpus Were the writ allowed to 
these and 
Iv to come 


one of them, if arrested, would been dis- 
charged on Ache 
In view of 
time not unlike 


aving made too few arrests 





similar cases, I 
when I shall 


rather 


Operate 

think the 
be blamed for h 
than teo many. 
f< Ry the third reselution the meeting indicate their 
opinion that military arrests may be constitutional 
in localities where rebellion actually exists, but 
that such arrests are unconstitutional in localtties 
where rebellion or insurrection does not actually 
They insist that such arrests shail not be 
made ‘‘outside of the lines of necessary military 
occupation, and the scenes of insurrection.” In- 
asmach, however, as the Constitution itse!f makes 
no such distinction, [ am unable to believe that 
there is any such constitutional distinction. 
cede that the class of arrests complained of can be 
constitutional only when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safetv may require them ; and 
T insist that in such cases they are constitutional 
whererer the public safety does require them; as 


exist. 


well in places to which they may prevent the re_° 


cated that any State had a lawful right to secede , 


of the doctrine should fail to clect a President to | 


The rebellion | 


ers, suppliers and aiders and abettors of ticircause ! 


might be suspend | 


make a question as to who was to suspend it; mean- | 


Instances of arresting innocent | 


cases; and then a clamor could be raised | 


Again, a jury too frequently has at | 


And yet, again, he who | 


The latter is more for , 


I con-- 


bellion extending as in those where it may be al- 
ready prevailing; as well where they may restrain 
mischievous interference with the raising and sup- 
plying of armies to suppress the rebellion, as where 
the rebellion may actually be; as well where they 
may restrain the enticing men out of the ariny, as 
where they would prevent mutiny in the army; 
equally constitutional at all places where they will 
conduce to the public safety, as against the dan- 
gers of rebellion or invaston. 
case mentioned by the meeting. It is asserted, in 
substance, that Mr. Vallandigham was, by a mili- 
tary commander, seized and tried “for no other 
reason than words addressed to a public meeting, 
in criticism of the course of the administration, 


and in condemnation of the military orders of | 


the general.” Now, if there be no mistake about 
this; if this assertion is the truth and the whole 
truth; if there was no other reason for the arrest, 
then I concede that the arrest was wrong. But the 
arrest, as I understand, was mate for a very differ- 
ent reason, Mr, Vallandigham avows his hostility 
to the war on the part of the Union; and his ar- 
rest was made because he was laboring, with some 
effect, to prevent the raising of troops; to encour- 
age desertions from the army; and to leave the re- 
bellion without an adequate military force to sup- 
press it. 
aging the political prospects of the administration, 
or the personal interests of the commanding gen- 


eral, but because he was damaging the army, upon | 
the existence and vigor of which the life of the | 


nation depends. He was warring upon the mili- 


tary, and this xave the military constitutional jur- | 


isdiction to lay hands upon him. If Mr. Vallan- 
‘digham was not damaging the military power of | 
the country, then his arrest was made on mistake 
of fact, which I would be glad to correct on rea- 
sonably satistactory evidence. 

I understand the meeting, whose resolutions I 
am considering, to be in favor of suppressing the 
rebellion by military force—by armies. Long ex- 
perience has shown that armies cannot be main- 
tained unless desertion shall be punished by the 
severe penalty of death. The case requires, and 


the law and the constitution sanction, this punish- | 


ment. Must I shoota simple-minded soldier boy 
who deserts, while [must not touch a hair of a 
wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is 
none the less injurious when effected by 
| father, or brother, or friend, into a publie meeting, 

and there working upon his feelings till he 1s per- 
; Suaded to wiite the soidier bey that he is fighting 
in a bad cause, for a wicked administration of a 
| contemptible government, too weak to arrest and 

| punish him if he shall desert. 1 think that in such 
| & case, to silence the agitator and save the boy is 
| not only constitutional, but withal a great mercy. 


If I be wrong on this question of constitutional 


ceedings are constitutional when, in cases of re- 
| bellion or invasion, the public safety requires 
them, which would not be constitutional when, in 


absence of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
‘lie safety does not require them: in other 
words, that the constitution is not, in its ap- 


plication, in all respects the same, in cases of re- 
| bellion or invasion involving the public safety, as 
| itis in times of profound peace and public secu- 
, rity. The constitution itself makes the distinction; 
‘and I can no more be persuaded that the govern- 
_ Ment can constitutionally take no strong measures 
, in time of rebellion, because it can be shown that 
| the same could not be lawfully taken in time of 
; peace that I can be persuaded that a particular 

drug is not good medicine for a sick man, because 


' 
» it can be shown not to be good food for a well one. 
thoroughly imbued with a reverence for the guar- | 
| anteed rights of individuals, I was slow to adopt | 
| the strong measures which by degrees I have been | 
| perhead Knows he will hold on, if not choked off. | 
} ' 


Noram I able to appreciate the danger appre- 
hended by the meeting that the American people 
will, by means of military arrests during the re- 
i bellion, lose the right of public discussion, the lib- 
erty of speech and the press, the law of cvidence, 
trial by jury, and habeas corpus, throughout the 


| indefinite peaceful future, which I trust lies before | 
any more than Lam able to believe that a | 


them, 
man could contract so strong an appetite for emet- 
ics during temporary illness as to persist in feeding 
upon them during the remainder of his healthful 
life. 

In giving the resolutions that earnest considera- 
tion which you request of me, I cannot overlook 
the fact that the meeting speak as “democrats.’’ 
Nor can [, with full respect for their known intel 
ligence, and the fairly presumed deliberation with 
which they prepared their resolutions, be permitted 
to suppose that this occurred by 
any way other than that they preferred to desig- 
nate themselves “democrats” rather than ‘Ameri- 
can citizens.” In this time of national peril I 
would have preferred to mect you upon a level one 
step higher than any party platform; because I am 
sure that, from such more elevated position, we 
could do better battle for the country we all love, 
than we possibly can from those lower ones where, 
from the force of habit, the prejudices of the past, 
and selfish hopes of the future, we are sure to ex- 
‘pend much of our ingenuity and strength in find- 
‘ing fault with him, and aiming blows, at cach 
‘other. But, since you havedenied me this, [ will 
i yet be thankful, for the country’s sake, that not all 

democrats have done so. H{e on whose diseretion- | 

ary judgment Mr. Vallandigham was arrested and 
tried is a democrat, having no old party affinity 
with me; and the judge who rejected the consti- 
tutional view expressed in these resolutions, by re- 
fusing to discharge Mr. Vallandigham on habeus 
corpus isa democrat of better days than these, 
having received his judicial mantle at the hands of 
President Jackson. And _ still more, of all those 
democrats who are nobly exposing their lives and 
shedding their blood on the battlefield, I have 
learned that many approve the course taken with 

Mr. Vallandigham, while [ have not heard of a 

single one condemning it. I cannot assert that 
| there are none such. 

And the-name of President Jackson recalls an 
instance of pertinent history. After the battle at 
New Orieans, and while the fact that the treaty of 
peace bad been concluded was weil known in the 
city, 
rived, General 
or military law. 

the clamor 
from. the 


Jackson still maintained martia; 
Now, that it could be said the war 
was ovcr, 


had existed first, grew more furious. 


Among other things a Mr. Louaillicr published a | 


denunciatory newspaper article. General Jackson 
arrésted him. A lawyer by the name of Morel, 
procured the United States Judge Hallto ordera 
writ of habeas corpus to relieve Mr. Louaillier. 
General Jackson arrested both the lawyer and the 
judge. A Mr. Hollander ventured to say of some 
part of the matter that ‘it was a dirty trick.” 
General Jackson arrested him. When the officer 
‘undertook to serve the writ of habeas corpus 
General Jackson took it from him, and sent him 
away with a copy. Holding the judge in custody 
a few days, the general sent him beyond the limits 
‘of his encampment, and set him at liberjy, with an 
order to remain till the ratification of peace should 
be regularly announced, or until the British should 
have left the southern coast. A day or two more 
elapsed, the ratification of the treaty of peace was 
recularly announced, and the judge and others 
were fully liberated. A few days more, and the 
judge called General Jackson into court and fined 
hima thousand dollars for having arrested him 
and others named. The general paid the fine, and 
there the matter rested for nearly thirty years, 
when Congress refunded principal and 
The late Senator Donglas, then in the Honse of 
Representatives, tock a leading part in the debates, 
in which the constitutional question was much dis- 
cussed. Tam not prepared to say whom the jour- 
nals would show to have voted for the measure. 


interest. 


that we had the 
sec ond 


now we have a 


It may be remarked: First, 

came Constitution then as now; 

,then had a case of invesion, and 
case of rebellion; and, thirdly, that the permanent 
right of the people to the public discussion, the 
liberty of speech and of the press, the trial by 
jury. the law of evidence, and the habeas corpus, 
suffered no detriment whatever by that conduct of 
General Jackson, or its subsequent approval by 
approval by the American Congress. 

And yet, let me say, that in my own discretion, 
Idonot know whether I would have ordered the 
arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. While I cannot shift 
the responsibility from myself, I bold that, asa 
general rule, the commander in the field is the bet- 
ter judge of the necessity in any particular case. 
Of course, I must practice a general directory and 

eyisory power in the matter. 


, that we 


Take the particular , 


He was not arrested because he wasdam- | 


getting a | 


power, my error lies in believing that certain pro- | 


accident, or in | 


but before official knowledge of it had ar- | 


against martial law, which 

















One of the resolutions expresses the opinion of 


the meeting that arbitrary arrests will have the ef- 
fect to divide and distract those who should be 
united in suppressing the rebellion, and I am spe- 
cifically calledon to discharge Mr. Vallandigham. 
I regard this as, at least,a fair appeal to me on 
the expediency of exercising a constitutional power 
which I think exists. In response to such appeal 
I have to say, it gave me pain when I learned that 
Mr. Vallandigham had been arrested—that is, I 
was pained that there should have seemed to be 
| a necessity for arresting him—and that it will af- 

ford me great pleasure to discharge him as soon 

as Ican, by any means, believe the public safety 
| will not suffer by it. 
| progresses, it appears to me, opinion and action, 
| which were in great confusion at first, take shape 
| and fall into more regular channels, so that the 
"necessity for strong dealing with them gradually 
| decreases. 


' who, like the meeting at Albany, declare their 
| purpose to sustain ihe government in every consti- 
tutional and lawful measure to suppress the rebel- 
| lion. Still I must continue to do so much as may 
seem to be required by the public safety. 
A. LINCOLN. 





‘MARRIED. 


In this city 15th inst., Mrs. Betsey Vannevar, relict of 
| the late Alexander Vanneyar, 75. 

In Nashua, N. H., 11th inst., Frank A. McKean to Clara 
A. Bowers, both of Nashua. 

In New London 11th inst., Lieut. Edward A. Walker, U. 
| 8. N., to Jennie G. Spencer of NL. 

In Baltimore 9th inst., Isaac M. Cate of Boston, to Char- 
lotte E. Abbott. 

In San Francisco March 22, by Rev. T. Starr King, Mr. 
| James W. Burnham to Miss Sarah Gibbons, formerly of 
| Boston. 














‘DIED. 


Leaks W., 


| ‘te ‘Chelain 12th inst., 


son of Silas J A. “Atwood, 
| 7 years. 
| In Charlestown 12th inst., Thomas 0. Brackett, 64, for- 
; merly of Quincy. 

In Danvers 11th inst., 
| Osborn, 87. 


| In Milford, N. IL, 


Mrs. Nancy, widow of the late W. 


13th inst , George W. L. Brewer, 30. 





DE SITE 


| cA RTES 


GUELPA AND DEMOLENI, 


ARB TAKEN BY 


193 Washington street, 


At $2.00 per Dozen. 


These gems of artare very pretty souvenirs for “Home 
° 


taste’? and refinement. The Photographs and Ambroty pes 


| are exceedingly beautiful and lifelike. Prices vary in pro- 
| portion to the sixe. 


GUELPA AND DEMOLENI, 


193 Ww ashington atrect, Boston. 


bent O s E 
N 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


S ie 


Illustrated with engravings of the Roman, Cirecian, In- 
dian, Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, Turn-up, and Pug Noses, 
with the character revealed by each. Eyes—blue, black, or 
gray. Lips—thiu and pale, or full and red, prim or pout- 
) ing, scolding or Mouth— large or small. Hair— 
| light or dark, coarse or fine, straight or curly. Cheeks— 
thin or plump, pale or colored. Teeth—regular or irregu- 
lar. Ears—large or small. Nack—long or short. Skin— 
rough or smooth. All to be amply illustrated with engray- 
ings. The waik, talk, laugh, and voice, ail indicate charae- 
ter. Wemay know-an honest face from a dishonest one, 
Besides the above, we shall treat 
ef Physiolo- 


loving. 


and we will show how. 


| on Ethnology, or the Natural History of Man; 


| gy, and the Laws of Life and Health: of Physiognomy, or | 


| signs of Character, and how to read them; of Phrenology, 


| the Soul. Man, with reference to all his relationa of life, 
, social, intellectual, and spiritual, and what each can do best, 
| will be elucidated in the : 
| Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 

New volume commences July Ist. 
' monthly at only $1.50 @ year. Sample numbers 15 cents. 
Please address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


40-3 





Be Vick TOW Be Notes 


i 901 

5-20 s claimed April 30, 1882, but is payable at 
| the option of the Government any time a/ter April 30, 1887. 
They draw interest in gold, semi-annually. at the rate of 6 
| per cent per annum, payable May 1 and November | ofeach 
year, at the Mint in Philadelphia. The principal is also 
payable in gold. They can now, and until July 1, be had 
’ for legal tender notes, or other par funds, at par, thus mak- 
ing Green-backs draw interest in gold and securing the 


principal in gold also. Interest begins the day the money 
is paid. The Bonds can be had ‘registered or with *cou- 
pons.’ The first are drawn to the order of the buyer. The 


interest can only be collected by the person whose name is 
For safety the name anc resi- 
There 


in the bond, or by attorney. 
dence is registered in Washington and at the Mint. 
on the back of each bond, to ena- 
ble the original buyer to convey it. The ‘registered,’ for 
permanent are preferred. The 
Bonds are drawn to bearer, and have attached te 


is a power of ‘‘transfer,” 
investinents, “Coupon” 
each of 

them aemali ‘‘coupen” 
; United States payable to bearer for each amount of interest 
| due from the day of issue up to November 1, i531. The 
1, 1882, is paid with the prin- 
By an act of Congreas 


| last payment of interest, May 
cipal when the bond is surrendered. 
they are not taxable, and no tax can be collected from the 


holder of them except under the law creating an income | 
Any one person owning $10,000 or under will not | 


tax. 
have any tax to pay on the principal or interest, provided 
they have no other income. 

l am authorized, and shall be glad to supply these Bonds 
at par, without charge to the purchaser, until July 1, 1868 
my commission coming from another rource. 

Look carefully over your ‘Green-backs.” 
| times pasa at par, those that are equal to gold; 
easily be distinguished from the others, as they have print- 
ed on the face ‘“‘Payable on Demand.” They were issued 
before the general suspension of specie payments, and as 
Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, they 
| will bring as much as gold in the market. There are seve- 
| ral millions still unredeemed. They cannot be reissued. 

My business is exclusively on comumissivn. 
trusted to me will be attended to promptly and faithfully 
Any inquiries answered. 


%. Ms DAV Is, 
EXCHANGE BROKER, 


No. 39 South Third street. Up Stairs, 
PHILADELPIHTA. 


Parties some- 
they can 


6t—38 
yENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 
MINING ENGINEER, 
139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 


{Member of the French Geological Society | 

Ilas just opened an office at the above mentioned piace, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the eatab- 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering. or to 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession 

Since his graduation at Harvard Collece, in 1955, he has 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley, 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southerm 
States for the coilection of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
facture; and in 1558 wae employed by Professor Hall as 
Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 
unti! its suspension; and has now recently returned from 
Europe. where he stadied two yenre at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg. and visited many 
places of geological, mining and metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 

Rercresces: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Charles Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
Prof. James Hail, Albany ; Dr. ChariesT. Jackson, Boston ; 


Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 62% 
Sv. oa Bae ~~ CONW AY’ S WORKS. 
Tracts for Today - - - - $10 
Thomas Paine .- - - - - Wy 
East and West - - - - - 10 


Natural History of the Deril - - - 6 
Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the 
price. Address CommonwzaLrs Ovvicr. 


I further say, that as the war 


Ihave every reason to desire that it | 
should cease altogether, and far from the least is | 
‘my regard for the opinions and wishes of those : 


| the Philosophy of Mind; and of Psychology, the Science of | 


A handsome quarto | 


THK principal on these bonds can be 


orcheck uponthe Treasury of the | 


All orders en- | 








THE COMMONWEALTH. 


PYBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY A? 


22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 

The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienabie right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes iu the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions, but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
| permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
| of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 
| twill also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
| American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Emancipation LgaGus, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
_ portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
Dien. 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our colunfns, and will continue to do so: 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 

Rey. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Msron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, “Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 


{ E. Morris Davis, Rev. Kobert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 
1 Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 


David Lee Child, 
George L. Stearns, James Redpath, 

! W. D. Howells, J. Q. A. Griffin. . 
Ilon. George F. Talbot, Whitelaw Reid. 

Letrers From Evropg.—Moncure D. Conway, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
part in England, in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
| per. 


Win. 8. Kobinson, 





TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


' One copy, one year : a $2.00 
b A club of six copies - - - - 10.0 
| A club of ten copies « < = 15.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the elub 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sont 
to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
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All communications to be addressed to 
. KY. BB. SANBORN, 
No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 
CF” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
; Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 18 Court 
| Street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 
supplied 


will be It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
| 819 Washington strect, at Kedding’s, No. 8 State atreet,at 

tle Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
! paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 


' newspaper dealers. 





[> M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
| 11. His address in England will be, until further notice, 
care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
| London, W. 


|GEORGE L. STEARNS AND COMPANY, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, 
Pure Block Tln Pipe, and Sheet Lead, 
AND DFALKRS IN 
PIG AND BAR LEAD, 
+ Copper and Iron Puinps,Hydraulic 


Ramé, cte. 


129 MILE STRE andek, BOSTON. 
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The subscriber has lent or lort the following rare books: I. 
A collection of Books and Pamphlets of the period 1600-1650, 
commencing with ‘The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects taking up 
| Arms against their Soveraign, by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward's ‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 

In America;” a number of ‘*Mereurius Pragmaticus,” of 

the year 1648; Duboseq’s ‘Compleat Woman;"' and ‘‘A Re- 

lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parta of the 

World.’ with several other papers and treatises; the whole 

bound in old leather, in asingle volume, with a written 

index of the contents. This volume once belonged to the 
library of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 

autograph of the date 1797. 

Il. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 
by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 
a thin quarto volume, bound in green musliv, with the sub- 
scriber’s name on the fly leaf. 

{Whoever has borrowed the volumes is” herehy notified to 
return them; and if they have by accident or design, come 
into the hands of any bookseller, or book collectar, he is re- 
quested to restore them to the owner, who will pay a suita- 
ble reward, and ask no questions. 

They may be left at the Commonwealth office, or with 
41—tf F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


fis EMA NCIPATION 


During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 
By public addresses, by the collection of statistics ani 
| facts, and by the circulation of valuable documenta, it has 
enleavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- 
| dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
_ the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 
pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
* placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shal) 
be wanting. 
Contributions may be sent to Groncg L. Stearns, Tyea- 
surer, which wil! from time to time be acknowledged im the 
Commonwealth 





LEAGUE. 





S. BE. Sewatr, President 
James M. Stong, Secretary. 
S.G. Hows, ) 
F.W. Brrp, Committee 


J. iH. Stepuessox, 
Bostor, January 20, 542. 


E MANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. 
4 


The Emancipation League have for free cisculation the 
following document«: 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 2d edi- 
tion, by William Whiting. 

THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring. a speech 
by Hon. Charlies Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace. 
An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
S. Boutweil. 

¥VACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: by PF. B. 
Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- 
ative to the employment of negroes in the Military Service. 

| Any of the above will be forwarded free on sppiieation to 
James M. Stoxs, No. 22 Bromfield street. Persons 
them scnt by mail, will please remit postage. . 
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his speeches he had frequently used as an 


TWO INTERVIEWS WITH THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Two interviews have recently been had 
with Mr. Lincoln, which are reported to the 

blic. 
P'The first is that of the committee appointed 
in New York, to advise the raising of a ne- 
gro army under General Fremont. The re- 
sult of this conference was explained at a 
meeting in Dr. Cheever’s church on the 11th, 
by Colonel Fairman. From the different 
reports in the New York papers, we obtain 
the following statement :— . 


illustration, the case of a man who had an 
excrescence on the back: of his neck, the re- 
moval of which, in one operation would re- 





self to arguments. The President announced 
clearly that, as far as he was at present ad- 
vised, the radicals in Missouri had no right 
to consider themselves the exponents of his 
views on the subject of emancipation in that 
State. 





‘The President listened tothe memorial | 
‘and the remarks of presentation with earn- 
estness, and indeed solemnity, and replied | 


that the policy of the Government, so far as | 


he represented it, and his will controlled it, | 
was fixed and that the Government would | 
avail itself of any plausible instrumentalities | 
to obtain the co-operation of the emanci- 
pated slaves of the South asa military or-| 
ganization [applause] ; 
drifting tothis result, and had partly been | 
compelled to it by the exigencies of the war ; 
that he was thoroughly in earnest in this | 
purpose, and he only labored under embar- | 
rassment in regard to how to carry it out. | 


but admitted their patriotism, their enthusi- 
asm, and their devotion to the cause of 
liberty. 

**He said interrogatively, ‘You ask a suit- 
able command for General Fremont? Now, 
he is the second officer of the army in the | 
active service of the United States. He, 
would expect a department. I cannot dis-. 
miss him from that position to offer him an. 
inferior position. 


‘and the Germans of St. 


You place me in the po-| 
sition of the English lord, who, when told | 


5 General Curtis was not relieved on 
account of any wrong act, or great mistake 
committed by him. The system of provost- 
marshals, established by him throughout the 
State, gave rise to violent complaint. That 


the President had thought at one time to ap- | 


point General Fremont in his place ; that at 
another time he had thought to appoint Gen. 
‘McDowell, whom he characterized as a good 


that we had been | 20d loyal, although a very unfortunate sol- 


dier, and that at Jast General Schofield was 
appointed, with a view, if possible, to recon- 
cile and satisfy the two factions in Missouri. 
He has instructions not to interfere with 
either party, but to confine himself to his 


He confessed the partial failure in recruit- Military duties. 


ing colored troops both North and South, | 


I need hardly assure you, gentlemen, 
‘that our side of the case was as fully pre- 


| sented as the occasion admitted. At the 
close of the conversation the President re- | 
‘marked that there was evidently a serious 


misunderstanding springing up between: him 
Louis, which he 
would like to see removed. Observing to 
him that the difference of opinion related to 
facts, men and measures, I withdrew. 
I am, very respectfully, ete., 
James Taussia.” 





sult in the death of the patient, while ‘tink- | 
ering it off by degrees’ would preserve life. | 
Although sorely tempted, I did not reply | 
with the illustration of the dog whose tail | 
was amputated by inches, but confined my- | 


by his paternal relative to take a wife, re-| 
plied ‘‘whose wife shall I take, father?”’ | 

‘He discussed the portion of the memo- 
rial referring to the troops being commanded | 
by any particular officers contemplated in the | 
petition, and said that contingencies were li- 
able to occur in which it would be necessary 
to transfer them to another officer—as, for | 
example, in defence of the Capital, or any | 
threatened point. To this the deputation re- 
plied, that in such aff exigency it was of 
course understood that those troops were to. 
be used in warding off the impending dan- | 
ger. Taking a map, colored light and dark, | 
to represent the Free and the Slave States, | 
and pointing to several dark spots upon it— | 
one in the vicinity of Vicksburg—he said, , 
‘my view of it is, that the colored people | 
will have to take those places, and will have 
to hold them.’ [Applause.] ‘I desire to 
accomplish this result. ‘I have explained,’ 
he said, ‘the matter to various officers of 


MR.SUMNER AND GEN, STEVENSON. 


Washington Correspondence of the Independent. 


When the nomination of Col. Stevenson | 


to a brigadiership first came up in executive 
session of the Senate, Mr. Sumner, in a vig- 
orous manner, opposed its consideration, and 
carried his point, for the nomination was 
taken over to the next day, which being the 
last day of the session, put the case entirely 
in Mr. Sumner’s hands, as on that day a sin- 
gle objection is sufficient to defeat the confir- 
mation of any nomination. For two weeks 
Mr. Sumner had been opposing the confirma- 
tion of nearly every pro-slavery nominee, or 
at least of those nominees whose pro-slavery 
opinions were known to be so violent as to 
unfit them for service in an army which was 
to be composed in part (as Mr. Sumner 
knew) of black men. Gen. Stevenson’s 
case was known by Mr. Sumner, and when 
he objected to its consideration in the Senate, 


high rank, but have always found on these it was with the intention of preventing his 


occasions I ran afoul of somebody’s dignity. 
I would like anybody who can, to undertake 
the matter. I believe Gen. Fremont pecu- 
liarly adapted to this special work. I would 
like to have him do it.” The commit- 
tee was dismissed with assurances that 
the President would consider the subject. | 
Mr. Chase, during the entire interview, said 
nothing. Mr. Sumner, who was also _pres- 
ent, was enthusiastic, and declared the 
brightest page in history would be written by | 
that man’s hand who would undertake this 
thing. | 
“On the following Monday, at anather | 
interview, the President told the committee | 


that if they had the entire ten thousand apartments from dinner, he saw by the dim | wiah it yet, or they are afraid that the Amer- jf you see fit you can insert, giving the Re! 


troops they promised raised, he would give 


confirmation. 
_ Mr. Stevenson, the father of the General, 
as is well known, has been for years the _bit- 
ter political and, I may say, personal enemy 
of Mr. Sumner. Any one who has lived in 
Boston, and knows whata Boston ‘‘Conser- 
vative’’ in politics is, and especially an aris- 
tocratic ‘‘Conservative,”’ will understand the 
nature of the opposition which Mr. Steven- 
son had always made to Mr. Sumner. It is 
sufficient to say that Mr. Stevenson was 
Charles Sumner’s bitter enemy. 

On the night of the day referred to, when 
Mr. Sumner had the case of Gen. Stevenson 
laid over, as the Senator was returning to his 


light of the street lamp that a man was 


These are the prominent facts of the 
‘Stevenson case,”’ and by them Mr. Sumner 
must be judged. It will be bard, I think, 
for any one who weighs this statement with 
fairness and candor to pronounce a severe 
judgment upon the Massachusetts senator. 


THE STATE OF THE COTTON 
DISTRICTS. 


From the London Star, May 28. 
The following letter from Mr. Baker, In- 
or of Factories, to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, on the present 
state of the cotton districts, was issued from 
the Home Office yesterday :— 
Leemineton, April 22, 1863. 
Sir :—Will you permit me so far to an- 
ticipate my next report as to mention to you 
| a few circumstances connected with the pres- 
| ent state of the cotton districts, of which I 
, think you would like to be informed ? 
I have just returned from a visit to Bol- 
ton, Bury (part of), Radcliffe, Leigh, Hyde, 
Stockport, Burnley, Padiham, Farnworth, 
| Wigan, and other places adjacent thereto, in 
all of which there are about 8,000,000 cot- 
ton-spinning spindles usually employed ; and 
I find that in Wigan nine-tenths of the ma- 
chinery is standing. In Bolton, Burnley 








days a week upon the average, in Stockport 
not quite three days, in Hyde about a day 
and a half, in Leigh about full time, in Rad- 
cliffe half time, in Colne nearly full time, 
' and in Padiham four days. 

The actual employment of the machinery 
| appears to vary, as the cotton used is either 
| Egyptian or Surat. Most of the mills which 
| use Egyptian cotton are well employed, 
mainly because the material manufactured is 
| for the Yorkshire markets. Those in which 
, American cotton was wont to be used are 
_ how attempting to use Surat cotton, i.e. many 
| of them, and their employment varies either 
| according to the orders which the manufac- 
_ turer can obtain, or with the risk which he 
_ may choose to run of making goods to stock. 
| ‘The value of Indian cotton to the manu- 
| facturer appears to vary much, and to be a 

| preciated as he can overcome his difficulty of 
| working it. A considerable amount of ma- 
| chinery is already altered to spin it at all 
_ costs, and more is being altered. But whilst 
| many spinners declare ‘‘that they do not care 
_if they never see another pound of American 
_ cotton,”’ there is an evident prevalent feeling 
' that if American cotton could be obtained, 
Surat cotton would not be preferred, even at 
| a considerable reduction in price. ‘There 
_ seems, however, but very little doubt that 
| Surat cotton may be substituted for American 
| cotton for most purposes, if not for all. 

| The objections te Surat cotton are, that it 
| is dirty, often mixed with goat’s hair and 
| Jute in minute quantities, badly ginned, has 
| a variable staple, and that it won’t bear the 
| 





pressure necessary to give fine goods the usu- 
al finish. That thus the loss in the first in- 
stance is equal to 23 or 25 per cent. ; and 
that as much product cannot be made in the 


and Farnworth the people are working four | 


of the 802,350 bales in stock and coming | 
will ever reach the consumers’ hands, which having been published, and the Superinten- 
at the usual rate of nine aud a half ounces dents of Plantations having ceased to report 
consumption of cotton 4 spindle per week, | in detail to the Commission after they entered 
and for full time, would employ all the cot- the service of the Government, we are una- 
ton-spinning hands in the United Kingdom ble to give the exact results of the cultivation 
about twelve weeks, or half-time to about of the plantations, but we can state positive- 
November next. ly that full crops of grain were raised, more 
You will see, sir, that these calculations 'tban sufficient to support the entire pula- 
are made independently of the quantity of tion within our lines upon the Sea Islands 
cotton ss eg to be stored in America. If! until the next harvest, and also a sufficient 
that could be obtained, the mills. would be! amount of cotton, with that gathered from 
running full time immediately on its arrival ; 'the crop of the previous year, to pay all the 
and under any probability of such an event, expenses of the Government incurred for the 
to emigrate the hands would be a fatal step | freedmen at that point. : 
for these districts. | The success of one of our superintendents, 
I beg to apologize to you for the length of in conducting two of the largest plantations 
this communication ; and have, etc., ‘for the Government, was so great, that he 
(Signed ) Rosert Baker. has in connection with some friends at the 
The Right Hon. Sir G. Grey. North, purchased eleven plantations, com- 
Sarr onmar 4 . prising about 8,()00 acres, and is carrying 
0 HUMBUG!! them on this season by means of the old men, 
oe the women and the children, most of the 
But it was further obvious that Anti-slavery young and able-bodied men being now enlist- 
men, before all sat coset aly ge i: yay ed in the army of the United States. We 
feed ‘thet es cca prosecuted not for the &re fortunate inshaving had among Our super: 
Union but for abolition.—Horace Greeley’s Tri- intendents, one of sufficient means to enable 
bung, June 9, 1863. : : him to undertake this operation upon busi- 
So the senior editor of the Tribune, is of | ness principles, with strict justice and fair, 
opinion that the salvation of the country, is honest treatment of the freedmen. 
dependent on what men calling themselves It js intended to sell a large portion of the 
Democrats, and yet intensely hostile to the plantations thus purchased, to the freedmen, 
abolition of slavery, and in favor of freedom | at cost, as fast as they shall prove, by indus- 
degrading constitutional ‘‘persons,”’ into un- | try and frugality, that such a course will be 
constitutional things, THINK of the object’ beneficial to them. 
of the war! Unless we can make these| Several plantations, amounting in all to 
precious fellow-citizens think we are escorting | about two thousand acres, were purchased by 
them to Killarney, instead of driving them to | the freedmen themselves, at the Government 
Cork or a market, it is all up with our hopes! sale for taxes, they having combined the 





to learn that in this war pro-slavery demo-| purpose, and these freeholds are being culti- 
crats, British aristocrats and all slavehold-| yated this season, in corn and cotton, by 


inseparable constituent, abolition ? | were slaves without hope of deliverance, the 
What right has or ever had any man to be | most isolated, and consequently the most ig- 
called a ‘‘democrat,”’ who does not know that | porant of their class. 


of the word The instruction most needed “have since been chosen, making in all a to- 
by the blacks was not in the knowledge tal of seventy-two sent to Port Royal by this 
of school books, but in that which should , Committee. 


| lead them to appreciate the advantages of | 


Three teachers have also been sent by the 


of saving the Union! Has Mr. Greeley yet small savings of last season’s work for that | 


ers are a unit against real democracy and its | these men who, less than two years since, , 


the Union cannot be saved without aboli- | 


We still maintain our teachers at Port | 


claiming to be independent! do you think, ' taken into the employ of the Government. 

after what has happened, that the Union has We have sent teachers to Craney Island, 
split—so far as it Aas split—on any other and to Washington, and now have reason to 
rock than the want of real and universal de- hope that the same facilities will be granted 


‘Federal Republic?” And what is this want Port Royal. 

of democracy but a want of abolition in about | Upon a statement made by Mr. Yeatman, 

half «f the same republic ? | of St. Louis, as to the suffering condition of 
Whosoever talks about ‘‘a war forthe Un- the freedmen in the West, a considerable 


Custom House officer, talks nonsense. That! mand would not allow. 

humbug of pretending that democracy can | From the statements recently received 
flourish where the abolition of slavery might from the West, we have reason to believe 
take place but does not, has been tried thor-' that an entire reform has taken place in the 
oughly for three-quarters of a century, ad treatment of the freedmen. 
has brought the war, in spite of whatever 
statesmanship, Christianity, and political | for jn all departments of the public service. 


The big lie, which was always visibly such much at Cairo, have been removed to Island 
to those who had eyesight, has exploded, col- No. 10, and the plantations of that island 
lapsed—to all mortals but goslings and jelly assigned them for cultivation. 

fishes. We shall have ‘‘peace” just as soon) Measures have been taken by us to induce 
as our governing politicians have the sense | the formation or societies like our own, in 


tion? O downy goslings! Jelly fishes, | Royal, but our superintendents bave been | 


mocracy throughout what has been called the ys at Newbern which we have enjoyed at | 


: ‘aug : , 
ion but not for abolition,” be he a member amount of clothing and materials were sent | 

1 . _ | $ } 
of Congress, an editor, an archangel or a there; more than this the means at our com | 


They are now | 
paid for their labor, and are eagerly sought | 


cunning we had to make the experiment safe. | 4 large number who were suffering very 


| civilized life, to relinquish many of the bab- Commission to Craney Island and Norfolk, 
| its and customs of slavery, and to learn the | and one to Washington. 
| duties and responsibilities of free men. Al-| Of the whole number sent to Port Royal 
though schools were established on many by this Commission, thirty-six still remain 
plantations, and were highly prized and eager- either as teachers or superintendents, or in 
| ly attended by old and young, yet the time other departments of the Government ser- 
_ and attention required for those offices more, vice. Of seven ladies sent out, four are 
| strictly belonging to a superintendent left but now engaged in teaching. Their success in 
little opportunity for school teaching. The their schools has been entirely satisfactory, 
duties were, therefore, divided, some attend- while the influence which their presence has 
ing exclusively to the schools, the others, and | exerted in elevating and refining the charac- 
far the larger part, devoting themselves to ter of the people has been invaluable. 
the general care of the plantations. Four of the young men appointed by this 
The letters of the teachers and superin- Committee have died in the service. Their 
tendents recieved by the committee were, namesfare Francis E. Barnard, Samuel D. 
from the first, highly encouraging. Their Phillips, Daniel Bowe, and William S. 
accounts of the character and disposition of Clark. These young men were esteemed as 
the negroes of the Sea Islands were far more among the ablest, the most highly educated, 
favorable than was to have been expected. and the most conscientious and enthusiastic 
| They found the blacks well disposed and laborers in the cause to which they devoted 
tractable, easily guided and controlled by their lives. Their death in such a service is 
those in whom they have confidence, ready not less honorable than that of the soldier 
to work for wages without the stimulus of who falls in battle, bravely fighting for the 
| fear, eager and apt to learn. The earnest defence of his country. 
desire expressed by all to learn to read is| Duringa visit of the Secretary of your 
mentioned by nearly every teacher, and this Committee to Fortress Monroe, and its vi- 
observation corresdonds with the experience cinity, in December last, his attention was 
of others at Fortress Monroe, Newbern, called to the need of teachers in that depart- 
/and elsewhere. They prize every opportu. ment, more particularly at Norfolk and 
‘nity for instruction, and the confidence in-| Craney Island. By the means of passes fur- 
_ spired by the establishment of schools is one nished through the kindness of Brigadier 
| of the chief means of influence and controi Ceneral Viele, three ladies have been sent to 
| over them. Craney Island to act under the direction of 
| Each superintendent had the charge of Dr. O. Brown, the efficient superintendent 
| from one to five plantations, according to of contrabands there. Letters lately received 
their location, and the number of blacks from Dr. Brown express the highest satisfac- 
upon them. ‘This gave to each the care of tion withthe appointments made, declaring 
| from two to five hundred negroes, who looked these ladies to be ‘‘emphatically the right 
to him for instruction and direction, at al] persons in the right place.”’ 
times, and in every department of their du- Representations having been made of the 
‘ties. The responsibility hereby devolving urgent need of funds for the relief of the 
| upon the superintendents was very great, blacks at Washington and Alexandria, the 
and their labors were constant and engross- sum of five hundred dollars was contributed, 
ing. The industry, perseverance, and de- in 1862, by the advice of your Committee, 
| votion with which they gave themselves to in aid of the Washington Relief Society. A 
the work entitle them to the lasting gratitude teacher was also sent by the Committee to 
- of the Commission. Washington, who labored there most. ef- 
Your committee believe that the high char- ficiently till ill health obliged her to resign. 
acter and eminent qualifications of this first, Preparations were made, some months ago, 
| company of pioneers in the work of edueat- | to send teachers of the Commission to New- 
ing and elevating the freedmen, have had a bern, N. C., where a very large number of 
controlling influence in determining the sue- blacks is collected, and where there is, per- 
cessful results of the whole enterprise. haps, more immediate need of aid than at any 
Among them were many persons of educa- other point. The course of the late Military 
tion and refinement, of high standing in the Governor of North Carolina prevented the 
| community, and of experience and ability in plans of the Committee from being carried 
_their respective professions Most of them out, and no sufficient encouragement has 
were led to offer their services, not from per- since been given that assistance and protee- 
sonal or pecuniary considerations, but from tion will be afforded by the Government to 
adeep interest in the cause in which they teachers who may be sent there. A favora- 
had engaged. One of them, an eminent’ ble reply to the application ot the Committee 
engineer, not only volunteered his own ser- 18, however, now confidently anticipated. 
' vices, but made a donation of $1,000 to the| The results of the experiment at Port 
: funds of the Commission. | Royal may be looked upon as entirely suc- 
Before the arrival of Mr. Pierce with the ©¢ssful in demonstrating the capacity of the 
teachers and superintendents, the negroes freedmen for self-support in a condition of 
had already begun, in some parts of the freedom, their readiness to work for wages, 
islands, to plant. patehes of corn for their their strong desire for education, and the 


same time by the same machinery as could | to see that no man is or ever was a demo- 
be made of American, there is a further seri-| erat who is not an abolitionist, and that no 
ous loss in this respect also. Those who have | war can be for the Union, which is not first 
confidence in it, however, declare that with a! for the utter abolition of slavery. 

given amount of trouble spent upon it in the Exizur Wriear. 
first processes of manufacture, and a little! 13 Avery street, June 10, 1863. 


| outlay in the alteration of the machinery, + 

| “any thlng can be done with it.” It istrue| PUT THIS AND THAT TOGETHER. 

| that many of the mills are idie, not because Suaniavaes: Jone 12. 1868 

| the occupiers have not a good opinion of In-| vigueuusdlnege. irgudinetess ; 

| dian cotton, but either because they do not | To the Editor of Commonwealth:—The 
| understand it, or will not trouble themselves | following is from today’s Fepublican, which 











| ican war will suddenly cease, and they may | publican credit. Thetwo paragraphs are in 


General Fremont a departmont that very) standing at his door, and that man none , be ‘‘taken with a stock on hand,” or that |“ as . . 
ca _ juxtaposition, but the Republican probably 


several of the principal cities of the West. 


| The Reports of the several Committees , 


are referred to for further details. 
| The Commission has been under no ex- 


| . : 
| penses for salaries of officers, traveling ex- | 


| penses of several members of our Commit- 


‘tees, or for storage and facilities for packing | 


| our supplies. 
| Epwarp Arxrnson, Secretary. 
Boston, May 21, 1863. 


| REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS. 


Teachers was held on the &th of February,” 
/1863.+ At this meeting the application was 


The first meeting of the Committee on | 


families, and to work upon them from time 
to time. But the uncertainty of their, con- 
_ dition, and the want of proper direction and 
guidance, bad rendered their work desultory | 
and unsatisfactory. 
The first efforts of the superintendents 
were directed towards the introduction of reg- 
| ular and systematic labor on the plantations. 
This was accon:plished by showing the ne- 
| groes the necessity of working, for their own 
| support, and by promises of wages for their la- 
i bor. Thecultivation of corn and other pro- 
| visions they were easily persuaded to un- 
| dertake, as its necessity was manifest. But 
| they showed more aversion to the culture of 


| cotton, from which they could at first see no 


readiness with which they adopt the manners 
and habits of civilized life. It has, in this 
way, done much towards solving the problem 
of the future condition of the race in this 
country. Itis much to be desired that this 
experiment, so auspiciousiy begun, should be 
more thoroughly and extensively tested in 
other parts of the United States. That the 
Commission may perform its part in this great 
enterprise, large additions to its funds are 
needed to enable it to employ an increased 
number of teachers and agents. The ap- 
pointments made have, heretofore, been lim- 
ited solely by the want of means. The num- 
ber of those who are ready and anxious to 
engage in this work is very great. Your 
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morning. He was disposed in that case to. thor than his enemy, Mr. Stevenson. With | they have stocks of old goods somewhere yet | 
Committee have received many hundreds of 
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waive obstacles. He ultimately settled to | 
arrange the matter by writing a letter to 
Senator Sumner substantially embodying 
what he had said. Col. Fairman said the) 
President had written that letter, but it was ' 


a bow and a simple ‘Good evening,” the 
Senator passed up the flight of stairs, but 
when midway in the ascent the man at the 


door asked, in a hesitating voice, ‘‘Mr. Sum- | 
ner, are you disengaged ?”’ He was invited | 


, unsold. 


| did not see their admirable adaptation to each sented of Edward L. Pierce, Esq., spe- | ~”- 
ayeeiay ae “ ee irk sala ot | evident benefit to themselves. 


The promise 


not: expedient to eh the correspondence up into the apartments of the Senator, and 
publicity at this = the enemy of many years was at last the 

The other interview, to which we refer ouest of the man he had so long and so_ bit- 
was obtained by Mr. James Taussig of St. terly prosecuted. Mr. Sumner motioned 
Louis who acted on behalf of a mecting of him to a chair, and the two satdown. And 
Germans held in that city. We print his then for an hour the father pleaded for his 
document entire :— ' distant aon—sued to his ancient enemy favor 
‘*Messrs. Emile Pretorious, Theodore Olshau- | for his son! For one hour Mr. Sumner did 

sen and R. E. Rombaur, Committee, ete: | not utter a word, but littened to the argu- 

GentLEMEN :—During a professional visit. ment in silence—heard the testimonials in 
to Washington City, I presented to the Pres- his favor—the explanations of the imprudent 
ident of the United States, in complince speech which had caused so much trouble. 
with your instructions, a copy of the resolu- When the father, in praising his son, re- 
tions adopted in mass meeting at St. Louis: marked, ‘tHe never retires at night to his 


on the 10th of May, 1863, and I requested a | couch without first devoting a few moments | 


reply tothe suggestions therein contained. | to me with his pen,” Mr. Sumner congratu- 
The President, after a careful and loud read-. lated him upon possessing so dutiful a son. 
ing of the whole report of proceedings, saw Another hour passed, and then Mr. Sumner 
roper to enter into a conversation of two! bade his guest good-night, stating finally to 
Seats duration, in the course of which most him that he had heard him, as he was in duty 
of the topics embraced in the resolutions and , bound, but that he had no right to expect 
other subjects were discussed. As my share | anything from him. Ten minutes after Mr. 
in the conversation is of secondary import-| Stevenson had left, Gen. Burnside was in 
ance, I propose to omit it entirely in this re-| Mr. Sumner’s room—he had come to plead 
port, and, avoiding details, to communicate for Gen. Stevenson. Te stated that he was 
to you the subsistance of noteworthy remarks the very best officer in the department of 
made by the President. | South Carolina—that he, Gen. Burnside, 
1. The President said that it may be a knew him to be loyal and perfectly trust- 
misfortune for the nation that he was elected worthy. ‘He will obey orders,”’ said Gen. 
President. That having been elected by the | Burnside, ‘‘no matter what they may be. 
people, he meant to be President, and to per-; Put him between two negroes, and order him 
form his duty according to Ais best under-: on the field in that manner, and he will obey 
standing, if he had to die for it. No gen-/ to the letter!” Gen. Burnside pleaded for 
eral will be remoxed, nor will any change in the service. For the man he cared nothing, 
the Cabinet be made to suit the views or he said, but it was cruel thus to deprive the 
wishes of any particular party, faction, or service of one of its ablest and most obedient 
set of men. General Halleck is not guilty , officers. The imprudent speech was explained 
of the charges made against him, most of away. Gen. Burnside had, long before it 


which arise from misapprebension or ignor-' occurred, conferred in North Carolina with 


ance of those who prefer them. Gen. Stevenson upon the subject of emanci- 
2. The President said that it was a mis- pation, and found him not only obedient, but 


take to suppose that Generals John ©. Fre- counseling the issuance of an order caution- | 
a » ed . = i: 7. . yr’ . 
mont, B. F. Butler, and F. Sigel, are ‘sys- | ing officers in that department not to criticise | 


tematically kept out of command,’ as stated | the policy of the Government. 
in the fourth resolution; that, on the con-) The case stood thus: Generals Burnside 


trary, he fully appreciated the merits of the and Hunter, two anti-slavery generals, both | 
generals named ; that by their own action personally acquainted with Stevenson, beg- | 


they had placed themselves in the positions ged that bis nomination should be confirmed. 
which they occupied ; that he was not only The President had made him a general, so 
willing but anxious to place them again in far as he could, some time before ; and if he 
command as soon as he could find spheres of was not now confirmed, he would not merely 
action for them, without doing injustice to sink back to his coloneley, but would fall out 
others, but that at present he ‘had more pegs of the service. It was, in effect, to dismiss 
than holes to put them in.’ him instantly from the service. And last, 


3. As to the want of unity, the President, | but not as an important consideration, Mr. | 
without admitting such to be the case, inti- Sumner’s old enemy was at his door asking | 


mated that each member of the Cabinet was him to overlook the hasty, passionate words 
responsible mainly for the manner of con- ,of his son! He slept upon the matter, and 
ducting the affairs of his particular depart-' in the morning sent early for his colleague, 
ment; that there was no centralization of re- Mr. Hooper of the House of Representatives. 
sponsibility for the action of the Cabinet Mr. Stevenson, senior, had also bitterly op- 
anywhere except in the President himself. posed the election of Mr. Hooper ; but when 
4. The dissensions between Union men the facts were stated to him his reply was 
in Missouri are, due solely toa factious prompt—‘‘You must see to it that Stevenson 
spirit which is exceedingly reprehensible. is confirmed.” 
he two parties ‘ought to have their heads = Mr Sumner then made up his mind, and 
knocked together.’ ‘Either would rather as he never is faint hearted in anything he 
see the defeat of their adversary than that undertakes, he determined that Stevenson 
of Jeffersen Davis.’ To this spirit of fac- should be confirmed. It was the last day of 
tion is to be ascribed the failure of the leg- | the session, and a single senator could defeat 
islature to elect senators and the defeat of the confirmation. There were two, one Re 
the Missouri aid bill in Congress, the pas- publican and the other a Democrat, who were 
sage of which the President strongly desired. 
The President said the Union men in Mis- confirmation. By personal appeal, Mr. Sum- 
souri who are in favor of gradual emanci ner persuaded them to withdraw their opposi- 
jon represented his views better than ; tion, and Gen. Stevenson retained his place 
who are in favor of immediate emanci-| and title in the army. 


esirous that the nomination should fail by | 


_ There is no question but that Indian cot- | other. 
| ton may be spun to ‘thigh counts,” and that! Staves RemMaNpED To THEIR OWNERS.— 


_of it, but there is unfortunately no doubt | fugitive slave law, on Thursday remandad 


in using it, especially when he first begins to| from Maryland, to their claimants. An 
_use it. A spinner showed me his books, in| affidavit had been made of the loyalty of the 
| which I saw that where he used to spin 15,-} Jatter parties. 


| 000Ib. weight a week off a certain amount The dome of the Capitol will not be ready 


{ tat ms . . : : ‘ 
| of machinery running full time, he now could for the reception of the statue of Freedom be- 
It has been the intention to | 


| only spin 7,000Ib. weight ; but in tracing the ben Souk Tak 
| figures of his weekly production, I could not ee 
| help being struck with the fact that when he 
| first began to spin Surat cotton his product From Harper's Weekly. 

| was as low as 3,000lb. weight per week, and JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN 
| that it had gradually risen to the 7,000Ib. | Puantatiox,—The Journal of Mrs. Frances 
| weight as his experience enabled him to over-; Anne Kemble during her residence upon a 
come difficulties. | plantation in Georgia, as the wife of the pro- 
| ‘There is everywhere in these districts a | prietor, is in press, and will be immediately 
| feeling and belief *‘that the worst is passed,”*| issued by Harper and Brothers. It is the 
| and that ‘‘they shall now be able to earry on | most thrilling and remarkable picture of the 
| till either the American war ceases, or until interior social life of the slaveholding section 
| cultivation has produced and railways have | in this country that bas ever been published. 
_ brought, other suitable cottons into the Eng-| Our previous accounts of that life have been 
| lish market. derived from outside observers, either saga- 
| The alterations required in the machinery | cious and philosophic travelers and students 
| for Surat cotton are principally to enable it like Olmsted, or from the English and other 
to be—first, very well cleaned ; then, that foreign tourists who were made to see only 
' the cards shall not be cleaned ; then, that the what the slaveholders chose ; or, again, from 
_ cards shall not be choked by too much cotton the rosy stories told by slaveholders them- 
/ at once ; afterwards, that the draft shall be selves, or by ‘‘Southside’’ sympathizers. 

; regulated to suit the shortest staple; and; But this journal of Mrs. Kemble was jot: | 
lastly, to give the yarn a little more twist, to ted down from day to day as she lived upon | 
| give it substance. the plantation of which she was mistress. | 
+ * * * * * There is no excuse, no palliation of facts, | 
| I have been informed that goods made of but the whole system is laid bare and quiv- 
, Surat cotton would not bleach as well ering before the eye. So faithful and final 
| as those made of American cotton, but a witness we have not had. Even Uxcle 
| T have since seen that in this respect there Zom'’s Cabin is only founded upon fact itself. 
| is scarcely ana ppreciable difference. One And thus day by day, from the most unex- 
| of my largest bleachers informed me, that pected quarters, and the most impartial wit- | 


put it up July 4th. 


——_- --— + owed 





in fine goods Surat cotton would not bear nesses, the terrible truth is told that this re-_ 
so much pressure in the finishing depart- bellion, to secure and perpetuate slavery, is 
ment as American, and that in coarse goods an insurrection against human nature itself. 
five per cent. more chemicals are required. | The book will be published at the earliest 
A little more twist, however, in the yarn, possible moment, and will be as savagely de- 
‘would have remedied the evil effects of the nounced and denied by the rebels and their 
_ pressure spoken of, and five per cent. is not | friends as it will be heartily weleomed by 
much extra cost in chemicals for the effect every intelligent, humane and loyal man in 
produced. So satisfied was this gentleman the land and the world. 


with what could be done with such goods, | —— — - 
_that he wished all his kleves (vats) were full | FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


'of them. The question of supply of raw 
| material is of course the great question, for Educational Gominission. 
From the General Report. 


the people must either be emigrated of occu- 
Our first efforts to obtain subscriptions, to 


pied. The manufacturers, as a body, are 

against emigration, and it seems anomalous | 

at the same moment to be inquiring every- procure suitable teachers and superintendents, 

where for cotton, and stimulating its growth and to secure the aid and protection of the 

by every effort, and to be emigrating the Government, as we have before stated, met 

hands that are to spin it when it arrives. with more success than we expected, and now 

When the existing spindles were all work- that the field open to us is larger, and the 

ing in 1860, hands were scarce and strikes demand for teachers, superintendents and 

were not uncommon. Whenthe cotton trade supplies greater than ever before, we earnest- 

revives, and the spindles and looms of the ly hope that the appeal of the Finance Com- 

new works are added to those of 1860, hands mittee will be met by a renewal of subscrip- 

will not only be scarce, but unreasonable in tions from those who rendered us such gen-, 
their demands. The people will then be erous aid last year, and also from those who 
_ masters, for already they are thinking of ‘‘the have not yet been interested in our under- 

time when things will be different.” taking. 

It appears that at the present moment the —_ Greater facilities having been given us at 
estimated stock of cotton in the English mar- Port Royal than elsewhere, our principal ef- 
kets amounts to 350,970 bales, that there forts have been turned in that direction, where 

_are at sea 301,380 bales, and in the spinner’s from first to last, about eighteen thousand 
hands abcut 150,000 bales, making a total freed men, women and children, have come 
of 802,350 bales. ‘under the charge of our teachers and a 8 
In 1860 the weekly consumption of cotton | intendents, and of those sent out by the New 
, by the spinners was 48,300 bales ; at pres- York and Philadelphia societies. Mr. Pierce 
, ent it is about 23,590 bales ; but as we ap- estimates that about three thousand children 
| pear to export about 8,000 bales a week, it have been taught in our schools, for a longer 
‘cannot be estimated that more than 535,900 or shorter period. 





most excellent printing cloths may be made | Walter S. Cox, the commissioner under the | 


| about the loss per cent. to the manufacturer seven runaway slaves, two of them children, | 


| cial agent of the Treasury Department, ask- 
ing for the appointment of teachers to act 
‘under his direction, in the care and instrue- 
tion of the freedmen at Port Royal.  Fre- 
quent meetings were held during the month 
‘of February, and a large number of appli- 
cations were consideded from persons desir- 
_ing to go to Port Royal under the auspices 
‘of the Commission. At one of these mect- 
ings Mr. Pierze was present, and read a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, au- 
thorizing an allowance of ‘‘transportation, 
i subsistence and quarters,’’ to those who 
| should be appointed as agents or teachers, by 
the societies of Boston, New York and Phil- 
-adelphia. After much deliberation, and some 
difficulty in making a selection, owning to 
| the large number of candidates, thirty-one 
_ persons, of whom four were ladies, were cho- 
| sen to proceed to Port Royal with Mr. Pierce, 
| by the Atlantic, on the 3d of Mareh. Two 
members of the Committee accompanied 
them to New York to make arrangements 
for their passage. 

Among the nnmber were four volunteers, 
who served without any salary. The others 
were paid by the Commission, receiving sal- 
aries of from twenty-five to fifty dollars per 
month. The names of two gentlemen who 
had already left for Port Royal, in anticipa- 
tion of the action of the Committee, and of 
one who had gone out as an independent 
teacher, were added to the list. 

The difficulties which the teachers experi- 


/enced on their first arrival, and the various 


obstacles they encountered and successfully 
overcame, are described in their letters to 
the Committee, extracts from which have 
been published by the Commission. They 
found the blacks on the plantations of the 
Sea Islands deserted by their former masters, 


without control or guidance, and already be- 


ginning to feel the demoralizing influence of 
the neighborhood of the camps. No system 
or order had been introduced into their hab- 
its, or their methods of labor, and the life of 
dependence which they had so long led had 
unfitted them, for the time, with few excep- 
tions, for independent action on their own 
account. 

The teachers sent by the Commission ar- 


rived just in time to save the blacks from the 
_ worst consequences of this condition of things. 
_Mr. Pierce, to whom the entire control and 


management of the plantations, and of the 
negroes living upon them, had been commit- 
ted by the Government, and to whose ability 
and discretion in the discharge of his difficult 
and delicate trust the favorable result is to 
be largely attributed, at once proceeded to 
assign to each of the teachers his special 
place and duties, and to apportion among 
them the care of the plantations and the peo- 
ple. They were directed to treat the blacks 
always with the greatest kindness and consid- 
eration ; to endeavor by all means to obtain 
their confidence and regard, and to look upon 
them as free men, entitled to every privilege 
and indulgence which it would be for their 
own best interest to allow them. 

The teachers were settled as soon as possi- 
‘ble upon the plantations, occupying the de- 


‘ serted mansions of their former owners, and 


began the work of the reorganization of la- 
bor under new auspices, the establishment of 
schools, and the introduction of a new and 
better way of life for those under their 
charge. It was soon apparent, as had al- 
ready been anticipated, that their first 
and most pressing duties were not to be | 
those of teachers, in the usual acceptation | 
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of wages, bowever, even though small in 
| amount, and irregularly paid, proved to be 
_anefficient stimulus. The pride and_pleas- 
' ure with which they received their first instal- 


etters, or personal applications, some of 
them from persons of the highest qualifica- 
tions, asking fur an opportunity to work in 
this new and interesting field of labor. Many 
of these applications they have been obliged 


| ment of wages, the only portion of their 
| rightful earnings which had ever been al- 


' lowed them, were among the most encourag- | 


ing indications for their future progress. 
This payment gave a new impulse to their 
exertions, and inspired them with confidence 
in those who had come to take the place of 
their old masters. 
The full and exact results of their labor 
during the last season, with the precise 
_amount of cotton, corn, and other products 
raised, have not yet been received by your 
Committee. It is however, believed that 
although the preparation of the land did not 
begin till several months after the usual pe- 
riod, on which aecconnt the crop of cotton 


was reduced to perhaps less than one-quarter | 


of what it would otherwise have been, and 
that of the corn and other products was es- 
sentially diminished, yet the provisions 
raised by the blacks were more than sufh- 
cient for their own support during the sea- 
son, without reckoning the value of the pro- 
ceeds of the cotton crop. 

This result is the more encouraging when 
it is considered that the crop on the island of 
Edisto was abandoned when nearly ready 
for the harvest, and that the regular eulti- 
vation, in many other places, was seriously 
interfered with by events connected with the 
presence and occupation of a military force. 

Owing to the want of sufficient systematic 
reports from the teachers, it has not been pos- 
sible to obtain the statistics of the schools 
so exactly as could have been wished, in sea- 
son for this meeting. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that from two to three thousand children 
have received instruction in these schools, 
besides a large number of adult negroes, 
whose attendance has necessarily been more 
irregular. The progress made by the chil- 
dren in their studies is generally fully equal 
to that of white children of the same age in 
our schools, and by many teachers is consid- 
ered to have been more rapid than in any 
schools they had ever before taught. 

In March and April, 1862, twenty addi- 
tional teachers and superintendents were 
sent out by your committee. 

On or about the first of July, 1862, the 
‘ eare of the island was transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Deprriment of 
War, Mr. Pierce resigned his office as Spe- 
eial Agent, Brigadier General Rufus Saxton 
was appointed Military Governor, and the 
control and management of the plantations 
devolved upon him. General Saxton en- 
tered upon his duties with a just and liberal 
view of the character and wants of the peo- 
ple, and he has constantly endeavored to 
make such arrangements for their benefit as 
an ‘enlightened policy and humane feeling 
could dictate. He appointed as superintend- 
ents, under his own direction, all those who 
had been fouud by experience best fitted for 
the duties, aud allowed to the teachers every 
reasonable privilege and assistance. 

General Saxton was so weil satisfied with 
the teachers and superintendents appointed | 
by the Commission, and by the Societies of 
New York and Philadelphia, that he made a 
special request for more from the same 
sources, and declined to accept any who 
were not accredited to him by these associa 
tions. At his request, ten additional super- 
intendents were sent out in July, and others. 


to decline from the want of funds. 
Your Committee recommend that imme- 
| diate measures be taken to procure an addi- 
tion to the pecuniary resources of the treas- 
ury of the Commission, and to obtain from 
the Government the same facilities at New- 
‘bern, Fortress Monroe, New Orleans, and 
other places, as are now: allowed at Port 
Royal and the Sea Islands. 
The expenditures of the Committee on 
Teachers have been as follows ; viz.,— 
For salaries of teachers and superinten- 
dents, from Feb. 9, to July 1, 1862.. ..$6,421.18 
Salaries of teachers since July 1, 1862 1,649.83 


$8,068.01 
Salaries of teachers, due to May 1, 1853.....757.00 


$8,825.01 
' Paid for R. R. fares, $140; Books, $283,73. .423.73 
Paid for painting (estimated) 150.00 


$9,398.74 
GEORGE BL. EMERSON, 
LEBARON RUSSELL, Committee 
LorinG Loturor, on 
CHARLES F. BARNARD, | Teachers, 
HANNAH I. STEVENSON, 


Boston, May 13, 1863. 





NEGROES NOT BARBARIANS. 


BY J. P. BISHOP. 

Who are our negro slaves? They are men and 
women who, during ail their lives, have enjoyed 
the blessings of what we are assured by the high- 
est authority in our land, is one of the most bene- 
ficent institutions on earth; namely, American 
slavery. Their ancestors were indeed barbarians; 
| 80 were ours. They were not born in a land of 

heathenism, of barbarism; they were not educated 
by low and degraded parents; on the other hand, 
| each one of them was born on American soil, and, 
what is more, whatever might have been the color 
or standing of his mother or his father, was born 
into the hands, into the power, completely in all 
respects within the control, of some chivalric white 
gentleman of our own race and blood, by whom he 


has been reared as this white gentleman, not as 
some negro, thought fit to direct. Moreover, many 
of them bear the best and purest white-gentlemen 


| blood of the country in their veins; and these all 


were born of just the mothers whom, in prefer- 
ence to all others, the white-gentlemen fathers se- 
lected. 

This last is an immense point in favor of the ne- 
groes. A peer of England, after tixing his eye 
upon a maiden, and fecling in bis soul that unless 
she becomes the mother of his children, the lordly 

ace will ran low, may be rebuffed by those cold 
and terrible words, “Ido not love you,’’ and so 
the progeny suffer. But not so with the American 
peer of the lash. In our more blissful South, the 
“course of true love,”’ when it follows an ebon 
maiden, can never thus be turned back. There the 
progeny does not suffer. 

And though the slave child may not have a white 
father according to blood, he has always one, as 
already intimated, according to law. By the laws 
of all*the-Statessrhere slavery exists, there is no 
slave father, there is no slave mother; but the law 
of this most beneficent institution, out of tender 
regard to the interest of the children, places them 
in all respects, under the control, under the edu- 
cation, under the tender and considerate care, of 
white gentlemen and their white wives. More- 
over, the white gentlemen into whose hands the 
slave-babies fall, are not the “poor white trash” 
of the slave States; they are the wealthy, the re- 
fined, the first gentlemen of the States. 

Such are the slaves, such is their education un- 
der the beneficent institution. There can be no 
baser slander than to call them barbarians. Born 
in a Christian land, falling at birth into the hands 
of Christian gentlemen, reared up by them under 
the fostering care of one of the most beneficent 
institutions on earth,—call them barbarians! Say 
it would be an outrage in civilized warfare to set 
them in battle against the “white trash,’’ or even 
the lordly peers of the lash, of the South! No! 
if they are not of the first order of society there, 
they are of the second; else slavery is not, in trath, 
the beneficeut institution we are assured it is. 

| Thoughts for the Times. 
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